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a great sage. The site of this pyramid was Memphis. ancient capital of Egypt and the See of one of the early 
mystery schools. 
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our wishes for a happy holiday season. 
May the contents of this publication con- 
tinue to inspire and guide you throughout 
the coming year. 
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THOUGHT OF THE MONTH 


WHAT ARE OUR IDEALS? 


DISTINGTION must be 
made between a process 
of development, with its 
consequent effects, and 
an ideal. ‘Vhe former 
may be but a series of 
causes and effects which 
follow by the inherent 
necessity of their nature. 
The elements of a process of develop- 
ment may be separately planned; yet 
what may follow from their unity may 
not have been conceived. Civilization 
provides such an example. It consists 
of a series of developments, such as 
social. economic, political. and cultural. 
Though these are most often separately 
planned, when integrated they may 
produce events, circumstances, which 
were never anticipated. 

An ideal on the other hand is always 
a conceived end. The attainment of an 
ideal also necessitates a process of 
development, but one which is always 
directed toward the specific end in view. 
The achievement of an ideal requires 
an intentional co-ordinating of thought 
and of action as much as such lies 
within the limits of human power. 
What then are today's ideals? Are the 
developments we are experiencing in 
our various sciences and arts designed 
to contribute a social or a spiritual ideal 
toward am eventual state for man? 
Governments and ideologies frequently 
refer to their five-year plan. This has 
reference to certain objectives to he 
attained, industrially. economically, 
and politically, within that number of 
years. They still leave unanswered the 
question, What is the human ideal? 
What are these separate ventures, if 
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successful, intended to contribute to 
mankind. collectively? 

Perhaps an answer to our question 
may be found in first arbitrarily divid- 
ing the span of human life into three 
periods. The first we shall designate 
as the nurturing age. It is the age from 
infancy to adulthood. It constitutes the 
time of the process of the normal de- 
velopment of the various organic func- 
tions of the human being. Man fulfills 
the urge of life, the furtherance of the 
growth and development of his par- 
ticular species. It is during this period 
that man attains, physically, the nature 
and proportions of the kind that he is. 

The second period is maturity. This 
consists of not just acquiring the func- 
tions of a human being but, as well, 
the application of the consequent 
physical and mental powers to the 
conditions of living. The robust body 
and the dynamic mentality are to be 
utilized in specific ways. One of such 
applications, of course, is the preserva- 
tion of the organism, the fight for 
survival. The other is the drive to 
acquire pleasurable sensations or hap- 
piness from life's experiences. 

During this period of maturity, man 
discovers much about himself, Tle 
learns of his limitations and also the 
extent of his personal power. He like 
wise learns how and when to extend 
and when to conserve himself. His 
continued relations with others, and 
with his environment, condition the 
organic and psychological impulses and 
drives of his being. He finds it bene- 
ficial to inhibit certain of his desires 
so as not to incur subsequent detri- 
mental reactions. In other words. the 


human being begins to idealize certain 
conditions of his environment during 
this period. He confers a preference 
upon his experiences. These preferred 
experiences are always related to self 
and to its satisfactions. The self may 
not, of course, merely include the im- 
mediate person. It may include those 
persons and those things, as family, 
friends, country, and possessions, which 
have become an extension of or the 
object of one’s feelings of gratification. 


The third division of human life we 
shall call the culminal. It is the cul- 
mination, the closing, of the functions 
of the other two periods. It is in this 
m that many of the organic and 

iological attributes and powers of the 
individual cease or begin their diminu- 
tion. It is the period when judgment, 
gained from experience, should mani- 
fest itself in some creative enterprise. 
The individual should have made some 
impact upon his environment, upon 
society, or the lives of others. It is the 
culmination of the generative process. 
Man should in this period not just have 
brought forth progeny, but also to have 
exercised the power of his mind, ob- 
jectified his thinking, and caused a 
practical application of his thoughts. 
No one can think without subsequently 
acting. Positive thought always com- 
pels action. However, the culminal 
period of life should find those thoughts 
materialized in some form. 


Is there an idealism that corresponds 
to each of these periods of human life? 
Can we so generalize as to say that in 
each such span of years man should 
have a particular kind of aspiration? 
In the nurturing period, the idealism 
is ordinarily primitive. ]t is instinc- 
tively and organically prompted. The 
appetites and passions and formative 
desires create mental images which 
complement them. The child and youth 
particularly glorifies all that which is 
distinctly related to his own immediate 
being. He admires the physically well- 
formed person as he becomes conscious 
of his own physical development. He 
idealizes that which attracts attention, 
which symbolizes the prominent ego. 
This is caused by his increasing self- 
consciousness. Outstanding athletes, 
actors and actresses, persons who are 


the center of public interest, becomes his 
idols and ideals. 

In the maturity period, the ideals 
are those commonly associated with 
aggression and security. As for aggres- 
sion, the personality strives to survive 
by distinction. It avoids submergence 
through the exceptional effort put forth 
by the individual in his work or some 
avocation. If the individual cannot 
win recognition through his personal 
efforts, then the ideal is vicariously 
realized through affiliation with some 
prominently acclaimed activity. Many 
“joiners” are not primarily interested 
in the functions of the club or society 
of which they are members. They 
derive personal satisfaction from the 
reputation of the society of which they 
are a part. They are ensconced in its 
collective glory, m its irradiation. Such 
ventures Reon the ideals of these 
persons. 

Security, of course, is the common 
ideal in this period. By this time the 
average person has a realization of the 
indifference of life. His experiences 
have taught him that there are no abso- 
lute assurances provided by nature for 
his personal welfare. The optimism of 
youth has been mitigated by numerous 
brushes with adversity. There is an 
awareness of the need of self-reliance. 
There is a search for all means which 
will secure those conceived gains or 
advantages one has had in life. Meth- 
ods of protection against ill-health, 
accidents, business failure, loss of prop- 
erty become especially appealing. Each 
plan which seems to provide a bulwark 
against disruption of the present 
economic and social status of the indi- 
vidual constitutes one, if not his prin- 
ciple, objective. 

The ideals of aggression and security 
often have a corresponding relationship. 
The distinction which one may win m 
a business or profession likewise con- 
tributes to the desired ideal of security. 
Men find satisfaction in successful busi- 
ness. This success raises their standard 
of living. This, in turn, necessitates in- 
creased activity to secure this prosperity 
and its way of life. 

It is in the culminal period that 
idealism is most often deficient. Let us 
assume that most men have realized the 
ideals of the two preceding periods of 
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their lives. They have had fair health 
and led active lives. They have re- 
ceived, within more or less limited 
circles, acclaim for some activity. Fur- 
ther, they have secured their interests, 
their family, home, and resources. 
What can and should the culminal 
period now provide? We find that in 
this period idealism is most often cen- 
tered in religious thought and practices. 
Conscious of an approaching end to 
life, the individual seeks to transfer the 
ideal of the period of maturity, that is, 
security, to a future existence. It is the 
desire for survival of the ego, of the 
personality, after death. 


The increased interest in religion in 
this later period of life is the only 
idealism which may appear as imper- 
sonal to the individual. In fact, he may 
declare it to be his only idealism. All 
else that has previously transpired and 
motivated him he will consider as hav- 
ing been necessary objectives. He now 
thinks of his religious idealism as being 
altruistic and transcendental. He may 
not realize or perceive what is often the 
real motive behind his increased inter- 
est in religious topics and fumctions. 
Actually, he has but transferred his 
ideals of aggression and security to 
another plane of interest and venture. 


In the culminal period of life, the 
ideal should be the perpetuation of the 
self through the giving of one's develop- 
ed powers and talents here, not else- 
where. The human machine, in this 
period, has reached the acme of its 
personal cycle. Abilities and talents 
that have been awakened, and what- 
ever knowledge has been acquired from 
experiences, become the most prominent 
in this period. They must and should 
become the footprints on the sands of 
time that we each leave behind. To 
have at all times used these attributes 
and efficacies, which we have, solely for 
ourselves and our immediate depend- 
ents reveals a primitive character. It 
does not raise man above the beast. 


Man is the only being of which we 
have knowledge that can marshal the 
forces of nature to serve ends which 
he can conceive. It is, therefore, his 
obligation to give life purpose. He first 
must free himself from the traditional 
theistic ideal of a preconceived purpose 
for mankind. It is man who must con- 
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ceive a destiny for mankind. !t must 
be one that exceeds merely ways or 
means for the survival of his kind. This 
destiny must be a summum bonum, an 
exalted good, toward which all men 
must strive. In relation to it, all of the 
good which men know or prate about 
1s of a lesser nature. 

It is, of course, man who establishes 
values. They are but mental images, 
terms contrived to correspond to the 
various harmonies of his nature. There 
are sensuous pleasures, mental satisfac- 
tions, and the good of moral righteous- 
ness. Men are learning the importance 
of each of these as necessary to their ex- 
istence. They have also learned that 
although in nature there exist the con- 
ditions, the elements, which may pro- 
vide these different types of good, there 
is no pre-allotment of them to each 
mortal. Nature is indifferent as to who 
partakes of her bounty or fails to re- 
ceive it. The highest ideal, then, is a 
beneficent and munificent society. It 
is a creation by man which, as a state, 
lies midway between natural phe- 
nomena and humanity itself. It must 
be a society that judiciously, analytical- 
ly, and equitably defines each conceiv- 
able good, and it must likewise arrange 
for all men to experience it. 

We must not conceive this as mean- 
ing a society that shall alone provide 
sustenance, employment, leisure, and 
luxury. Rather, it must mean a society 
that probes into the conditions of 
human relations from which arise 
moral values and ethical standards. It 
shall create that good that promotes the 
dignity and self-respect of mankind. It 
shall evolve the virtues that discipline 
the lower and primitive influences of 
human nature, through which men 
have progressed in centuries past and 
of which strong vestiges remain. This 
saciety shall become a theocracy, a god- 
ly society, but made godly by the 
pragmatic experiences of efficient liv- 
ing—that is, what has been found the 
best for each department of human 
nature. It shall not be a society pat- 
terned after what men believe to have 
been a traditional divine fiat. Rather, 
it should be one that is formed from 
the stuff of life, that will add to the 
stature of mankind. Virtue is then 
made as much a social necessity as 
transportation is made an economic one. 


Gautama the Buddha 


Teacher of Infinite Compassion 


By SanvEPALLI RApHAKRISHNAN, Vice-President of the Republic of India 


N Gautama the Buddha 
we have a master mind 
from the East second to 
none so far as the influ- 
ence on the thought and 
life of the human race is 
concerned, and sacred as 
the founder of a religious 
tradition whose hold is 
wide and deep than any 
other. He was born in the year 563 
B.C., the son of Suddhodana, at Kapila- 
vastu on the Nepalese border one 
hundred miles north of Benares. The 
spot was afterwards marked by the 
emperor Asoka with a column which 
is still standing. His own name was 
Siddhartha, Gautama being his family 
name. His mother died seven days 
after his birth, and Suddhodana's sec- 
ond wife, Mahaprajapati, brought up 
the baby. In due course Gautama mar- 
ried his cousin Yasodhara and had a 
son Rahula. Gautama was of a re- 
ligious temperament and found the 
pleasures and ambitions of the world 
unsatisfying. The ideal of the mendi- 
cant life attracted him and we hear 
frequently in his discourses of the 
"highest goal of the holy life for the 
sake of which clansmen leave their 
homes and go forth into homelessness.” 
The efforts of his father to turn his 
mind to secular interests failed, and at 
the age of twenty-nine he left his home, 
put on the ascetic's garb, and became a 
wandering seeker of truth. This was 
the great renunciation. 


Determined to attain illumination by 
the practice of asceticism, he withdrew 
with five disciples to Uruvela, “a pleas- 
ant spot and a beautiful forest," sooth- 
ing to the senses and stimulating to the 
mind. He started a series of severe 
fasts, practised exercises of meditation, 
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and inflicted on himself terrible auster- 
ities. Weakness of body brought lassi- 
tude of spirit. Though often during this 
period he found himself at death's door, 
i got no glimpse into the riddle of 
ife. 

He therefore decided that asceticism 
was not the way to enlightenment and 
tried to think out another way to it. 
He remembered how once in his youth 
he had an experience of mystic con- 
templation, and now tried to pursue 
that line. It was then that he found 
the answer. In the last watch of the 
night "ignorance was destroyed, knowl- 
edge had arisen . .. as I sat there, 
earnest, strenuous, resolute.” Gau- 
tama had attained bodhi or illumina- 
tion and becomes the Buddha, the 
Enlightened One. 


Buddha started on his ministry after 
much hesitation. He not merely 

eached, which is easy, but lived the 

ind of life which he taught men should 
live. He adopted a mendicant mission- 
ary’s life with all its dangers of pov- 
erty, unpopularity, and opposition. 

In the deer park near the modern 
Sarnath “where ascetics were allowed 
to dwell and animals might not be 
killed,” he preached his first sermon. 
Disciples began to flock to him. At the 
end of three months there were sixty. 
He said to them one day: “Go now and 
wander for the gain of many, for the 
welfare of many, out of compassion for 
the world, for the good, for the gain 
and for the welfare of gods and men. 
Let not two of you go the same way. 
Preach the doctrine which is glorious 
in the beginning, glorious in the middle 
and glorious in the end, in the spirit 
and in the letter: proclaim a consum- 
mate, perfect and pure life of holiness.” 
The Buddha himself travelled far and 
wide for forty-five years and gathered 
many followers. 
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In view of the variety of counsel he 
advised his disciples to test by logic 
and life the different programmes sub- 
mitted to them and not to accept any- 
thing out of regard for their authors. 
He did not make an exception of him- 
self. He says: “Accept not what you 
hear by report, accept not tradition: do 
not hastily conclude that it must be so. 
Do not accept a statement on the 
ground that it is found in our books, nor 
on the supposition that this is ac- 
ceptable, nor because it is the saying of 
your teacher.” 

With a touching solicitude he begs 
his followers not to be hampered in 
their thought by the prestige of his 
name. “Such faith have I, Lord,” said 
Sariputta (one of his closest disciples) 
“that methinks there never has beer 
nor will be nor is now any other great- 
er or wiser than the Blessed One.” 

“Of course, Sariputta,” is the reply, 
“you have known all the Buddhas of 
the past?" "No, Lord.” “Well then 
you know those of the future?” “No, 
Lord.” “Then at least you know me and 
have penetrated my mind thoroughly?” 
“Not even that, Lord." “Then why, 
Sariputta, are your words so grand and 
bold?” 

There is nothing esoteric about 
Buddha's teaching. “O disciples, there 
are three to whom secrecy belongs and 
not openness. Who are they? Secrecy 
belongs to women, not openness; secre- 
cy belongs to priestly wisdom, not 
openness; secrecy belongs to false doc- 
trine, not openness. . . . The doctrines 
and the rules proclaimed by the perfect 
Buddha shine before all the world and 
not in secret.” 

There is little of what we call dogma 
in the Buddha’s teaching. With a 
breadth of view rare in that age and 
not common in ours, he refuses to stifle 
criticism. Intolerance seemed to him 
the greatest enemy of religion. Once 
he entered a public hall at Ambalatthi- 
ka and found some of his disciples 
talking of a Brahmin who had just 
been accusing Gautama of impiety and 
finding fault with the order of mendi- 
cants he had founded. “Brethren,” 
said Gautama, “if others speak against 
my religion, or against the Order, there 
is no reason why you should be angry, 
discontented or displeased with them. 
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If you are so, you will not only bring 
yourselves into danger of spiritual loss, 
but you will not be able to judge wheth- 
er what they say is correct or not cor- 
rect"—a most enlightened sentiment, 
even after 2,500 years of energetic en- 
lightenment. 


He denounced unfair criticism of 
other creeds. "It is," he said, "as a 
man who looks up and spits at heaven; 
the spittle does not soil the heaven, but 
comes back and defiles his own person." 


There was never an occasion when 
the Buddha flamed forth in anger, 
never an incident when an unkind 
word escaped his lips. He had vast 
tolerance for his kind. He thought of 
the world as ignorant rather than wick- 
ed, as unsatisfactory rather than re- 
bellious. He met opposition with calm 
and confidence. There was no nervous 
irritability or fierce anger about him. 
His conduct was the perfect expression 
of courtesy and ES feeling with a 
spice of irony in it, 

On one of his rounds he was repulsed 
by a householder with words of abuse. 
He replied; “Friend, if a householder 
sets food before a heggar, but the beg- 
gar refuses to accept the food, to whom 

oes the food then belong?" The man 
replied: "Why, to the householder of 
course.” 


The Buddha said: “Then, if I refuse 
to accept your abuse and ill will, it 
returns to you, does it not? But I must 
go away the poorer because I have lost 
a friend.” Conversion by compulsion 
was unknown to him. Practice, not be- 
lief, is the foundation of his system. 


After many years of toil and travel, 
the Buddha died at the age of 80 in a 
village in Utar Pradesh. 


The message of the Buddha was not 
only for his age but for all time. ‘The 
impermanence of the world, its sorrow 
and suffering provoked his religious 
quest. When he met the old man 
howed down with years, the dead man 
being carried to the cremation ground, 
and the man stricken with a foul disease 
as also the holy man who carried him- 
self with great dignity and detachment, 
he was distressed by the first three 
sights and attracted by the serenity of 
the ascetic. Buddha felt the threat of 
nothingness, of nonbeing which one 


experiences when one looks upon the 
passing world of birth and death, of 
disease and old age. The question is 
whether we can acquire strength and 
courage, whether we can discover the 
centre of freedom in ourselves which 
will save us from the insecurity of 
time, from the body of this death. 
Buddha gives us the answer, “By deep- 
ening our awareness and by changing 
ourselves.” The way to change the 
world is to change the nature of man. 

This change of nature is not auto- 
matic: The seed becomes a plant, the 
puppy becomes a dog, but the human 

eing has to develop his potentiality 
consciously and deliberately. The 
Buddha asks us to find the teacher 
within ourselves and attain enlighten- 
ment. He asks us to develop strength 
of spirit through meditation and moral 
discipline. He asks us to abstain from 
injury to living beings, to refrain from 
taking other people’s possessions, to 
develop chastity of body and mind, to 
refrain from telling lies, and to avoid 
intoxicants. He does not merely say, 
“Thou shalt not kill.” He says, “Thou 
shalt remove the inward attitudes to- 
wards other beings, of anger, of resent- 
ment, of exploitation, of the lust of the 
heart.” His morality was not one of 
outward conformity but of inward 
cleansing. 

The text of his first sermon has come 
down to us. There is no reason to doubt 
that it contains the words and the ideas 
of the Buddha. Its teaching is quite 
simple. After observing that those who 
wish to lead a religious life should 
avoid the two extremes of self-indul- 
gence and self-mortification and follow 
the middle way, he enunciates the four 
truths about sorrow, the cause of sor- 
row, the removal of sorrow, and the 
way leading to it. 

For the removal of ignorance a strict 
morality is essential. Simple goodness 
in spirit and deed is the basis of his 
religion. The noble eightfold path 
represents a ladder of perfection. Right 
views, right aspirations, mght speech, 
right action, right living, right effort, 
right mindfulness, right contemplation. 


V 


The eightfold path is more than a code 
of morality. It is a way of life. 

The Buddha gave a workable system 
for monks and lay people. He laid 
down five moral rules binding on all 
people, which are: refraining from 
taking what is not given, from wrong- 
fu! indulgence in the passions, from 
lying, and from intoxicants. It is not 
abstention from work that he demand- 
ed. A Jain layman asked him if he 
taught the doctrine of inaction, and the 
Buddha replied: “How might one right- 
ly say of me that the ascetic Gautama 
holds the principle of inaction? I pro- 
claim the nondoing of evil conduct of 
body, speech, and thought. I proclaim 
the nondoing of various kinds of wicked 
and evil things. . . . I proclaim the do- 
ing of good conduct of the body, speech 
and thought. I proclaim the doing of 
various kinds of good things." 

In the Buddha's scheme of ethics, 
the spirit of love was more important 
than good works. “AIN good works 
whatever are not worth one-sixteenth 
part of love which sets free the heart. 
Love which sets free the heart com- 
prises them. It shines, gives light and 
radiance." "As a mother, at the risk 
of her life watches over her only child, 
so let every one cultivate a boundless 
love towards all beings." 

Respect for animal life is an integral 
part of morality. A good Buddhist does 
not kill animals for pleasure or eat 
flesh. They are his humble brethren 
and not lower creatures over whom he 
has dominion by divine right. He does 
not speak of sin but only of ignorance 
and foolishness which could be cured 
by enlightenment and sympathy. When 
the individual overcomes ignorance, 
breaks the power of his own deeds to 
drag him back into expiation, ceases to 
desire and to regret and attains en- 
lightenment, he passes into the world 
of being as distinct from that of exist- 
ence, being which is free from form 
and formlessness, from pain and de- 
light, though that state is not humanly 
conceivable. It is deliverance, freedom 
from rebirth, Nirvana. 


V 


We dare not borrow from each other, because the power to produce rests within 
everybody.—Comwnap Brissgr, Early American Rosicrucian leader. 
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Seinearnation and the Bible 


By Rex B. Barr, B.D., F.R.C. 


or the first time in 

the history of the 
Western world, rein- 
carnation has become 
a popular subject — ac- 
tually a household 
word. Ministers, lay- 
men, scientists, and 
psychologists alike are 
showing a deep interest. 
Among the many works on this subject, 
little has been said regarding its place 
in our Christian Bible. Such is the 
purpose of this article. 

Quotation: of the full text of the 
Biblical references have necessarily 
been omitted. A Bible should be at 
hand so that the suggested references 
can be read. 

The Second Council of Constanti- 
nople, 553 A.D., deleted all direct 
references to reincarnation, having in 
mind expediency rather than dishelief 
in the doctrine itself. For this reason 
the word reincarnation is not men- 
tioned. Yet there is much proof of its 
general acceptance. 

Origen, Augustine, St. Clement, and 
others of the early Church Fathers 
taught reincarnation to their students; 
they refer to it freely in their writings. 

This doctrine has always occupie 
prominent place in the philosophy of 
the Jewish people. Moses Gaster, 
Ph.D., chief rabbi of the Jewish con- 
gregation of London, writes as follows: 
"The soul is given an opportunity 
through reincarnation to compensate 
for its sins and purify itself, and thus 
rise one degree higher toward the ulti- 
mate perfection." He further states, 
"A term is set for man's redemption. 
When all souls have thus become puri- 
fied through successive reincarnations, 
and have attained the ultimate goal af 
perfection, the Kingdom of Heaven up- 
on earth will be established.”* 

If man is immortal, and we are cer- 
tain he is, then he has always existed; 


! Mansions of the Soul, H. Spencer Lewis, 
pages 155, 156 
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he is an eternal being. 
Two references point 
directly to man’s pre- 
existence, verifying our 
belief in immortality.* 
Realizing this, our ac- 
ceptance of reincarna- 
tion should be very 
simple indeed. 

It being Cosmically 
decreed, Elijah had been chosen as the 
forerunner of the Great Light. 

Nearly 500 years after Elijah's tran- 
sition, Malachi, the last Old Testament 
prophet, announced that Elijah would 
return to the earth to perform this 
sacred duty." The fulfillment of this 

rophecy was heralded on an eventful 
p» when Zacharias, an aged priest, 
was serving his course in the temple, 
burning incense before the Lord. 'The 
angel Gabriel, standing before the 
altar announced that Elizabeth the 
aged wife of Zacharias, already heavy 
with years and barren, should bear a 
son, and that his name would be John.‘ 

Years passed rapidly. A young man 
known as John the Baptist came to the 
Jordan Valley preaching and baptizing. 
Priests and scribes were sent to ina 
who this new arrival might be. The 
fact that they believed in reincarnation 
is evident from the questions they asked 
of John. "Art thou Elias?" [Heb. 
Elijah] and “Art thou that prophet?! 
Had they not believed in reincarnation 
their questions would have been of a 
different nature. 

John's answer to the questions would 
seem to beg the question and disprove 
his belief in reincarnation; however, 
there is a logical solution to this attitude 
of John. The consciousness of his being 
the reincarnation of Elijah had no 
doubt been concealed from him by 
Cosmic decree, for a purpose. He had 
an important mission to complete and 


"Psalm 139:14-18; Jeremiah 1:5 
* Malachi 4:5, 6 

* Luke 1:17 

* John 1:19-23 


this must be kept foremost in his 
thinking. His being unaware of his 
relationship to the great prophet is not 
at all strange. Which one of us can 
recall what happened on a certain 
Thursday in February 1947? We were 
living somewhere on that date, certain 
things took place, yet their results are 
a perfect blank in our field of memory. 


In each incarnation the curtain of 
forgetfulness is dropped, concealing the 
past. In no other way can the indi- 
vidual be free from former contacts and 
experiences. We must each be free to 
act on our own initiative as we face 
new conditions. In no other way is it 
possible to expand our consciousness 
and learning. 

Speaking one day to a large multi- 
tude, Jesus assures them that John the 
Baptist was truly Elijah returned in the 
flesh.t False prophets had appeared at 
intervals, claiming to this great 
prophet returned. Realizing these con- 
ditions, and the skeptical attitude of the 
people, Jesus stressed the point, saying, 
“And if ye will receive it, this is Elias, 
which was for to come." He was not 
in doubt as to their acceptance of the 
doctrine of reincarnation; it was their 
bewilderment that he was attempting 
to abrogate. 


The declaration by Jesus should be 
accepted as the truth. He assures his 
disciples that Elijah had already ap- 

eared; later they realized that he had 
Been speaking of John the Baptist.’ 


How blind many of our Christian 
commentators have been! Following is 
a quotation from one of our Bible dic- 
tionaries—“The last two verses of the 
Old Testament predict that Elijah will 
appear on earth before the dreadful day 
of the Lord. While the New Testa- 
ment explains this in terms of John the 
Baptist, who in some respects, was like 
Elijah; it is believed by some, that 
while John appeared in the spirit and 
power of Elijah, the prophet is yet to 
come in person before the second advent 
of Christ" How could such a statement 
be made in direct denial of the words of 
Jesus himself? It seems that some 
teachers cannot relinquish some of 
their threadbare, time-worn creeds. It 


* Matthew 11:10-14 
7 Matthew 17:10-13 


is time we were looking to the mystical 
approach and facing the truth. 


Regarding the general acceptance of 
this doctrine by the populace during 
Jesus’s time, we learn much from the 
statement made by his disciples upon 
the Master's query, “Whom do men 
say that I, the Son of man, am?" They 
answered, "Some say that thou ari 
John the Baptist; some Elias; and oth- 
ers Jeremias, or one of the prophets."* 
If reincarnation had not been generally 
accepted, such a statement would have 
been next to impossible; the idea would 
never have entered their minds. 


In one more instance we find ample 
proof that this doctrine was known to 
the disciples. One day Jesus healed a 
man who was blind from birth. The 
DRIPINR understanding something of 
the law of cause and effect (karma) 

estioned Jesus thus, "Master, who 

id sin, this man or his parents, that 
he was blind?” How could this 
man possibly be responsible for his 
pront condition unless he had lived 

fore and sinned, bringing upon him- 
self his present affliction? 


In all the above mentioned incidents, 
lesus is silent regarding any mention 
of reincarnation. No comment need be 
made since both he and the populace 
were conversant with this doctrine. 


Why the Suffering? 


The problem of suffering has dis- 
turbed the Church for centuries, and no 
satisfactory answer was made until the 
mystical philosophy was forthcoming. 
Reincarmation is the only sane answer. 
All that the Church has been able to 
say is, "It must be the will of God." 


We read that God is no respecter of 
persons; therefore, all are dealt with 
alike—no favoritism is ever shown.'^ 
Justice is an important attribute of the 
Cosmic—absolute, unmitigated justice. 
There is no such thing as chance in the 
universe—all is governed by law, and 
man is no exception. Man must work 
out his own salvation.” 


V Reincarnation is the handmaiden of 
Justice, permitting each individual to 


“Matthew 16:13, 14 

? John 9:1-3 

?* Matthew 5:45; Acts 10:34 
= Philippians 2:12 
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work out of the realm of sin and suffer- 
ing into the glowing presence of the 
Christ. All are given an equal oppor- 
tunity. Reincarnation is beautiful in 
its hopes and promises. It extends hope 
and grace to all regardless of their sta- 
tion in life; it extends the strong arm 
of succour to all who will accept its 
tenets. 


Karma 


The word karma is derived from the 
Sanscrit; its meaning is to be, and it 
connotes paying for one’s acts. It is a 
companion principle to that of rein- 
carnation. In reality, karma is the law 
of compensation. These two principles 
operate simultaneously in each life. 
Each successive life, or incarnation, sees 
the working out of the results of the 
acts, both good and evil, that we have 
set into motion. These laws infiltrate 
all levels of the universe. In all the 
universe. man is the only free moral 
agent; he is held accountable for his 
acts and decisions. 

Jesus taught the law of karma." 
He assured his listeners that karma in- 
cluded the reaping of rewards for good 
deeds? Paul was very emphatic in 
his statement of the working of this 
law.'* 

An example of the law of karma as 
related in the Bible may be helpful. 

Going back into Old Testament his- 
tory, we find Elijah appearing quite 
suddenly in Israel denouncing the im- 
moral rule of King Ahab and his wife 
Jezebel." Jezebel had established the 
worship of Baal in Israel. Elijah, en- 
deavoring to halt this idolatrous wor- 
ship had the prophets of Baal slain at 
the brook Kishon. Jezebel, hearing of 
this, swore vengeance upon Elijah, but 
Elijah escaped into the mountains. 

Nearly 900 years later we find these 
same two individuals facing each other 
again: Elijah (John the Baptist) and 
Jezebel (Herodias).* Failing to slay 


V A 


Elijah during his campaign against her 
in Israel 900 years before, Jezebel 
(Herodias) was now victorious; she ac- 
complished her deep desire. Elijah 
(John the Baptist) suffered like punish- 
ment he meted out to the prophets of 
Baal on Mount Carmel. 


Eternal Hope 


Reincarnation, as a doctrine, changes 
not one single creed or principle of the 
orthodox church. One can accept its 
tenets without disrupting any feeling of 
sacredness or reverence. It is the only 
satisfactory answer to the stubborn 
questions asked by the laity and 
shunned by the ministry. The Bible 
becomes a new hook: it really lives. All 
facets of life reflect the purposes of ex- 
istence itself. No one can believe in 
reincarnation and become an atheist. 
God truly becomes our Father, and 
Jesus our elder Brother. We are able 
to understand the word brotherhood, 
and comprehend that portion of Lin- 
coln's Gettysburg address which states 
that “all men are created equal.” 

Death loses its sting and the grave 
its victory. We begin to perceive that 
death is not the end of anything; it is 
the beginning. Birth and death are the 
two poles of existence; life is eternal. 
Heaven becomes a delectable realm of 
inner awareness; hell fades into obliv- 
ion. We become eternal craftsmen as 
we continue to “build more stately 
mansions as the swift seasons roll.” 
Reincarnation becomes the instrument 
of distant vision—we become citizens 
of eternity. Reincarnation becomes the 
glass through which we see the intricate 
folds of life itself. By its brilliant 
radiance we see clearly to walk the 
path of life that leads up into the hills 
of God; we truly become “living souls.” 


11 Matthew 7:1, 2 
™ Luke 6:37, 38 
14 Galatians 6:7, 8 
21 Kings 18:1-41 
** Mark 6:14-29 


V 


Science explains the nature of our existence; philosophy relates the purpose of 
that existence; and mysticism provides the spirit of it. —VaArLiDivAR 
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Time and Space, its Mysteries 


By Raps M. Lewis, F.R.C. 


This is the third of a series of articles on modern metaphysics and the part it plays in our 


age of science, The author shows the relationship between metaphysical concepts and today's 


philosophy of science. —Eniror 


PART THREE 


uystcs has long been 
hostile to the early meta- 
physical conceptions of 
time and space and yet 
some of its current views 
would suggest a compro- 
mise an metaphysics. 
Modern physics has 
come to admit that time 
and space may be conceived in different 
ways. None of these conceptions would 
necessarily be wholly right or wholly 
wrong, it states. Physics has designated 
four distinct conceptions of space. 

The first of these distinctions is 
known as conceptual space. This has 
a wholly conceptual existence. It lies 
wholly within the province of the mind. 
An example of it is abstract geometry. 
In abstract geometry one may have 
two or as many dimensions as the mind 
can conceive. When man stops creat- 
ing such conceptions of space, when he 
ceases thinking about them, then they 
cease to exist. 

The second kind of space is per- 
ceptual space—the space of our senses. 
This space depends upon our seeing 
objects in relation to each other or it 
arises from the sense of touch as to 
form and size. Only these two faculties, 
sight and touch, provide those sensa- 
tions which give rise to the idea of 
perceptual space. The space sensations 
of touch, for example, are nothing but 
illusion. The idea of space derived 
from touch constitutes our experiencing 
the limitations of the sensations of 
touch. Where we no longer feel those 
vibrations which, through the tactile 
sense, arouse the idea of substance, we 
call that experience space. If one closes 
his eyes and presses his finger tips 
lightly on the arm of his chair, moving 
his hand slowly forward on the arm, 
he experiences the sensations of touch, 
the texture of the substance, the tem- 


perature and shape of the arm itself. 
If he continues moving his arm for- 
ward, finally his hand extends beyond 
the arm of the chair and then those 
sensations immediately cease. What 
does he call that state which he experi- 
ences? Space or, in other words, the 
end of the sensations of touch. 

The third kind of space is known as 
physical space. It was formerly the 
pas of physics. It was conceived as 
that state or condition in which objects 
were thought to float or move. 

The fourth kind of space is known as 
absolute. This space was declared by 
Newton to explain the motion of plane- 
tary bodies. It was declared to hold 
masses at fixed points from which dis- 
tances could be measured. 

It must be noted that the first or 
conceptual space and the second or 
perceptual space are wholly individual. 
They depend upon the conceptions of 
the individual, the ideas which he has 
or, as in the case of perceptual space, 
the actual participation of the indi- 
vidual— what he sees or what he feels 
as constituting space. On the other 
hand, the latter two, physical and abso- 
lute space, may be called collective, 
since they were believed to apply to 
everyone, whether he conceives them 
or whether he actually Doe them. 

Physics also conceived time as being 
of four kinds. First, to follow the same 
order as for space, there is conceptual 
time. This consists of abstract concep- 
tions, anyone’s idea of what time may 
be. The idea may originate in meta- 
physics or in science. Conceptual time, 
therefore, like conceptual space, has no 
existence whatever apart from the one 
who conceives it and its variations. 

Perceptual time is the second kind. 
It is based upon the flow of human 
consciousness. We may say that per- 
ceptual time is the measurement of 
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intervals of our consciousness, Aristotle 
said that time is a going before and 
after. It is a series of things occurring 
along a straight line. Therefore, per- 
ceptual time 1s really one-dimensional, 
occurring on one plane. For example, 
during the entire time that you are 
reading there is a flow of your con- 
sciousness. From a psychological point 
of view there may be a hiatus, a break 
of a second, in the flow of consciousness 
but, so far as your realization of it is 
concerned, it is continuous, a steady 
flaw of experiences. To measure this 
flow, we have to introduce artificial 
changes. We have to interrupt the flow 
by some period of rest like the ticking 
of a clock. Normally the flow of events 
provides only three intervals, past, 
present, and future. To measure such 
intervals, to break them down into 
what we think of as time, we have to 
introduce these changes or periods of 
rest, such as the seconds, minutes, 
hours, days, years, or any other means 
of spaced intervals. 

Physical time is the time of physics, 
as we have stated before; that is, it is 
used by physics, but without the con- 
sideration of physical relativity. It 
constitutes the flow of events with the 
use of some motion or some change to 
interrupt that flow, to provide measur- 
able periods. For example, the move- 
ment of the earth in its orbit is used 
as a period by which to measure the 
flow of events. The swing of a pendu- 
lum is another means of measuring 
physical time. It is like the use of a 
metronome, with its regular beats, to 
provide time in music. 


The fourth kind of time, the absolute, 
as introduced by physics, is the old 
assumption supported by Newton. It 
is based on the idea that light travels 
at an infinite speed, that a flash of light 
could be perceived by observers every- 
where in the universe at the same time. 
Tt was not realized that light was finite 
in speed. It was not known that time 
would be different for different observ- 
ers, depending upon their position or 
place in the universe. 

From the foregoing we can see that 
conceptual and perceptual time are also 
individual, just as are conceptual and 
perceptual space. Conceptual time de- 
pends upon the ideas of the individual; 
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perceptual time depends upon the sense 
experiences of the individual. On the 
other hand, physical and absolute time 
are collective; they are imagined to 
exist alike for everyone. 


Relativity 


Within our times, H. Minkowski 
proposed that neither space nor time 
are independent. He likewise postulated 
that they appear to be an abstract blend 
of the two. To him, time became the 
fourth dimension, added to the three 
dimensions of perceptual space, that is, 
length, width, and thickness. Einstein 
developed this hypothesis of Minkowski 
into the theory of physical relativity. 
Briefly, this is based upon the concep- 
tion that light is not infinite in speed. 
Consequently, time in the physical 
sense depends upon the place of the 
observer. Your time is related to your 
position in the universe. Furthermore, 
the dimensions of space are in absolute 
relation to the observer. 


To make this a little more compre- 
hensible, I think we will agree that we 
cannot speak of left or right except in 
relation to the instant of the observer 
in space, As you look at a person op- 
posite you, his left side is in a different 
direction from your left side. If you 
change positions with that individual, 
then your left side is in a different di- 


rection from what it was an instant 
before. If you lived on Mars, then the 
earth would appear upward and above 
you. On the earth, Mars is in an up- 
ward direction from you. We speak of 
Australia as being the “land down 
under” and yet the native of Australia 
looks up to his sky and we look up to 
ours. But we are looking in two differ- 
ent directions, Up and down, then, we 
repeat, are in relation to the instant of 
the observer in space. The instant is 
the time factor and the unit of space- 
time. Time and space cannot be 
thought of any longer as both having 
an independent existence but as de- 
pending upon each other and, in turn, 
depending upon the point of the ob- 
server. That observer can be either a 
man or an instrument. 


Each individual’s perception of space 
depends upon the speed at which he is 
moving at that instant. Objects give 
the appearance of diminishing, of ac- 
tually contracting in size, when moving 
fast. If you are seated in a train that 
is stationary and are looking out of the 
window while an express train passes 
at high speed, the latter, even though 
it may be longer than the train in 
which you are seated, will appear much 
shorter because the speed at which it 
moves seems to contract it. Time is 
tied fast to our observation of light 
reaching us from objects in so-called 
space. 


We repeat, that past, present, and 
future, in the physical sense, depend 
upon the observer's position in space. 
Let us imagine that we are observers 
on Star B and that there is a tre- 
mendous flash of light occurring on 
Star A. By the time that light reaches 
us a certain number of light-years will 
have passed. When we experience the 
light on Star B, it is in the present. To 
observers on Star A that flash of light 
would be in the past. To any observers 
on Star C, that flash of light is still in 
the future. It will be a number of 
light-years before they observe this 
light. Suppose, however, that Star D 
is a body that is traveling at the veloc- 
ity of light. The great flash of light 
that occurred on Star A would, conse- 
quently, never be perceived by the 
observers on Star D because they would 


be in advance of it and stay in ad- 
vance of it. 


Now suppose that Star D is abreast 
of Star B, so that a flash of light oc- 
curring on B would appear instan- 
taneously to D. There would be no 
time lapse since Star D would be 
traveling at the same speed as light. 


Metaphysica, Old and New 


Slowly the new metaphysics 
emerged. Instead of being hostile to it, 
science indirectly collaborated in its 
development. Science even took credit 
for some of the concepts advanced by 
the new metaphysics. Science does not 
support the idealism of a noumenal 
world, the world of things in them- 
selves, as separate from the phenomenal 
one declared by metaphysics. However, 
modern physics refers to its own con- 
oe as being a mental reality. It 
takes the position that there is no real 
difference between matter and mind; 
that mind is a reality also. Probable 
reason, which we find as a result of 
our sensory experiences, is a physical 
reality, too. What we conceive of the 
universe constitutes our knowledge of 
it, and the conception is a particular 
kind of reality. 


John Dewey, the great American 
philosopher, in his writings tends to 
support this reconciliation of meta- 
physics and physics. He affirms that 
in concrete experience, as we all know, 
things present themselves differently. 
Things appear as having different 
weights, colors, and dimensions. He 
goes on to relate that experience warns 
us to give impartial attention to these 
diversifications of our experiences, The 
former nonempirical method of meta- 
physics, completely discrediting the 
senses as being of no value from the 
standpoint of true knowledge, caused 
men to have false assumptions. Meta- 
physics would previously assume that 
perhaps just one quality of experience 
or some grouping of things was to be 
privileged. It was speculated that this 
thing or that was supreme, that it 
should be the essence which furnishes 
the standards for all else. For example, 
the old metaphysical assumption was 
that reason itself is the supreme, the 
divine essence, the soul and, therefore, 
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reason should be the measurement of 
the reality of all else. 


The new metaphysics does not make 
sense experience the exalted knowledge. 
Neither does it make nature the abso- 
lute reality, the true picture of the 
universe at large, as did the 18th cen- 
tury materialists. The new metaphysics 
holds that reality is pervasive, that it 
is found in a synthesis of our objective 
or sensory experience and our subjec- 
tive inclinations and notions. Physi- 
ology, biology, social relations, all these 
are thought part of the reality of the 
universe. After all, they are motivated, 
they are a consequence of whatever the 
absolute reality is. Thought, no matter 
what the ideation, is just as much real- 
ity as the process of being, as earth- 
quakes and storms. 


Modern physics is not asking us to 
underestimate empirical knowledge, but 
it is putting a new construction upon 
our sensory experiences since, it says, 
that experience causes us to conceive 
sense forms. We must not presume 
that these sense forms have an inde- 
pendent reality, that they exist within 
themselves and have no true relation- 
ship to the universe at large. It does 
not make the concession that what we 
perceive may not have a counterpart 
in the substratum world. However, the 
experiences we have are a consequence 
of absolute reality; they are tied to it 
and we must not deny that. This 
declaration of modern physics is very 
consistent with Rosicrucian metaphys- 
ics. The image in the mirror is not the 
same as the object. In fact, the image 
may be quite different from that which 
causes it. Nevertheless, the mirror and 
the reflection are as much a part of 
reality as the object which causes the 
reflection. 

The modern development of meta- 
physics blossomed with the conceptions 
of Samuel Alexander (1859-1938). 
Alexander declared that there is an 
all-embracing infinite space-time. The 
unity of space-time is infinite. The 
universe exhibits, according ta Alex- 
ander, in time successive levels of finite 
existence. In an infinite period, there 
is a development that goes through a 
series of levels of existence. Now, we 
may think of these levels as being 
different planes, as Rosicrucians refer 
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to them. Each plane, Alexander re- 
lates, has a certain characteristic em- 
pirical quality; that is, there is a certain 
factor about it that we seem to be able 
to experience. "This particular quality 
is the attainment of that plane, what 
we conceive the point of realization 
that one will have when he reaches 
that plane or level of existence. 


The highest of these empirical quali- 
ties which we experience, Alexander 
stated, is mind or consciousness. Next 
to it, but lower in order, is deity. At 
each level attained, a higher quality 
stands in relation to the lower as deity 
does to mind. There is always one 
point just beyond us. In other words, 
there is a nisus, according to Alexander, 
an urge or an impulse moving in in- 
finite time, which progresses creatures 
forward from one level to another, each 
creature having the urge to attain the 
next level. These creatures move 
through matter, through life, through 
mind, to the highest levels of existence. 
"There is a constant striving toward that 
quality of the plane or level which is 
just above. You will observe that this 
idea has a distinct Aristotelian flavor. 
It is also similar to the mystical celestial 
hierarchy, the conception of the great 
mystic, Dionysius the Areopagite. 


Alexander affirmed that the idea of 
angels, which men have had, stems 
from their awareness of super-levels 
of existence to be attained. The idea 
of angels is a conception of a kind of 
intermediate stage between man and 
his conception of deity. It is to be noted 
that Alexander held that deity is an 
empirical quality, that which man ex- 
eriences as a level next to mind, mind 
eing the highest level. Deity or the 
conception of God is not the highest 
level because the ideal of God or deity 
goes through successive changes. That 
which engenders the image of God, that 
which causes us to conceive a deity, is 
greater than the image itself, The great 
mind existing in infinite time as a 
nisus, as impulse, moving through 
reality, is far greater than man's con- 
ception of it at any particular level. 
Figuratively, then, as one philosopher 
commenting on Alexander has said, 
deity is thus the color of the universe, 
not its quality. Deity is always our 
next empirical quality, not the quality 


of the entire universe but what we con- 
ceive as the attainment of the next level 
of existence. Deity is the next way in 
which we combine our experiences of 
this level to define the reality of that 
above us. 

For each level of mortal creatures, 
deity remains the unknown, that just 
above and beyond. It is that state 
which is thought to be enjoyed by those 
creatures who have attained the next 
level of existence. Nevertheless those 
of the level just below feel an urge 
within themselves to aspire to the next 
level, and they are inclined to speculate 
on it. It is just as the ancients first 
conceived gods as men and then, as 
they advanced in their own thinking 
or advanced to a higher level, the abso- 
lute was conceived as an essence or as 
a force—then as nature, and finally as 
mind. 

Though deity presupposes a mind, 
that is, a god or supreme being having 
intelligence, yet, according to Alex- 
ander, the deity of man is not this 
mind, this quality of the highest level. 
Deity is but the form which this mind 
of infinite time and space assumes to 
us. For analogy, an idea is associated 
with mind, but an idea is not mind. 
Rather it is a product or an attribute 
of it. Spirit, personality, mind, all 
these human mental characteristics, 


may belong to God, to the absolute be- 
ing. They do not, however, belong to 
deity, to the conception of this absolute 
God which man has. Deity is only a 
partial representation of these. 


That life and consciousness may be 
immortal in the sense that they are 
part of a greater pattern than is ex- 
perienced here on earth, is a concept 
that is entertained in spheres of the 
most advanced modern science. Such 
an idea shows a growing concord with 
Rosicrucian metaphysics and with the 
metaphysics of Alexander. Sir James 
Jeans recently said: "When we view 
ourselves in space and time, our con- 
sciousnesses are obviously the separate 
individuals of a particle picture, But 
when we pass beyond space and time, 
they may form ingredients of the single 
continuous stream of life. As with 
light and electricity, so it may be with 
life. Individually we carry on ex- 
istences in time and space. In the 
deeper reality beyond space and time, 
we may all be members of one body." 


In brief, modern physics is not an- 
tagonistic to the subjective idealism of 
modern metaphysics. Tt is, in fact, in 
accord with the idea of absolute mind 
like that advanced by Hegel or as the 
Rosicrucians construe the meaning of 
Cosmic. 
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HOMEMAKER SERVICE 

Worthy of consideration as a human-welfare need is the Homemaker Service 
now functioning in at least 100 large cities in the United States. This assistance 
is used not only to help older people, but in any home which may develop an 
emergency through accident, illness, or otherwise. 

The homemaker service can be provided by either a public or a voluntary 
agency. According to Dr. Martha M. Eliot, Chief of the U. S. Children's Bureau, 
the cost is reasonable (between $1.50 and $1.75 per hour), and may even be 
paid by the Agency if the family is unable to meet the expense. Tt is her desire 
that more cities ind rural areas will develop this type of service. 


A REVISED CONSTITUTION BOOKLET 


Every AMORC member should be familiar with the contents of the Constitution and 
Statutes of the Grand Lodge—with his rights and privileges of membership. This in- 


formation may be obtained in a convenient booklet form. A new printing with latest 
additions and amendments is just off the press. To save yourself correspondence, secure 
a copy from the ROSICRUCIAN SUPPLY BUREAU for only 25 cents (2/- sterling). 
Ask for the Fourteenth Edition—revised. 
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The "Cathedral of the Soul" is a Cosmic meeting place for all minds of the 
most highly developed and spiritually advanced members and workers af the 
Rosicrucian fraternity. It is the focal point of Cosmic radiations and thought 
waves fram which radiate vibrations of health, peace, happiness, and inner 
awakening. Various periods of the day are set aside when many thousands 
of minds are attuned with the Cathedral of the Soul. and others attuning with 
the Cathedral at the time will receive the benefit of the vibrations. Those who 
are not members of the organization may share in the unusual benefits as well 
as those who are members. The book called Liber 777 describes the periods 
for various contacts with the Cathedral. Copies will be sent ta persons who 
are not members if they address their requests for this book to Scribe S. P. C., 
care of AMORC Temple, San Jose, Californis, enclosing three cents in postage 
stamps. (Please state whether member or not—this is important.) 
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MAINTAINING SELF-INTERESTS 
By Ceci A. Poorz, Supreme Secretary 


r we consider the Christ- 
mas season from a 
completely objective 
viewpoint, that is, for the 
moment attempt to 
separate the accepted 
Christian tradition of 
Christmas and merely 
consider the reactions of 
individuals to it in various parts of the 
world, we will surely arrive at one 


We may more or less good naturedly 
complain about the obligations that the 
modern observation of this holiday sea- 
son places upon us, but at the same 
time when we think about gifts, Christ- 
mas cards, and activities in which 
others will gain or at least participate, 
we are for that moment turning our 
thoughts away from our own selves and 
at least for a few hours during the 
holidays we think primarily of some- 


fundamental conclusion. That conclu- 
sion is that regardless of the reason for 
the observation of this season and what 


one else. 
It is certainly not a new observation 
to point out that if the human race could 


The an individual's beliefs may be, this is carry this spirit throughout the year, 
RHET OH period of the year when many there would probably be fewer prob- 

2 individuals influenced by the spirit of Jems in the maintenance of true peace 
Digest the season or by the pressure of custom and good will among men throughout 
December turn from self-interests and direct some the world. It is interesting to observe 
1956 attention to the interests of others. that this is an old idea that has been 
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expressed in various forms many times. 
Since the beginning of the Christian 
era, men have been conscious of the 
peaceful intent of Christianity. Those 
who have upheld the great Christian 
religion have constantly preached to 
mankind that it was the means of 
peace. And yet wars go on, destruction 
increases, and greed, selfishness, and 
self-interest monopolize the thinking of 
mankind fully as much as they did in 
the era before Christianity became a 
predominant religion in any part of the 
world. 


It is not my purpose in these com- 
ments to begin or establish a criticism 
of any religion or of any belief, but 
the broad-minded individual is always 
aware that his ideals frequently fall 
short of the expression they should 
have. The ideals in Christianity have 
not found expression in the behavior 
of human beings to the extent that 
mankind is willing to adopt these prin- 
ciples as a standard of living. One 
reason for failure to accomplish this is 
that these ideals have not been suffi- 
ciently impressed upon the conscious- 
ness of the individuals who subscribe to 
them. 


Most individuals who subscribe to 
the ideals laid down by the Christian 
principles consider them as a more or 
less isolated set of ideas; that is, the 
do not directly associate them wiih 
their day-to-day living. The unscrupu- 
lous businessman, who goes to church 
on Sunday and cheats his neighbor on 
Monday, fails to associate in his own 
mind any inconsistency in his be- 
havior. As long as this type of practice 
continues, we cannot expect men in 
groups to behave substantially different 
than they do as individuals. 


Today a great deal of effort is direct- 
ed toward the maintenance of our own 
self-interests. We carry insurance to 
protect our property, insurance to pro- 
tect our health, or to protect ourselves 
against contingencies of various kinds. 
We devote effort toward accumulation 
of physical possessions, and then more 
work and effort to their maintenance. 
Some men even live in fear that these 
things which they have attained might 
be taken from them. If possession of 
objects has become the dominant 
philosophy of life, then it is almost 


miraculous that, even at the Christmas 
season, men separate themselves suffi- 
ciently from that philosophy to be able 
to consider their fellow men by wishing 
them the greetings of the season or to 
mail a Christmas card. 


The philosophy of possession is 
substantially no different from the 
philosophy of selfishness—that is, the 
associating of our thoughts and actions 
completely with the material world 
which we are attempting to control or 
attain. The founder of the religion 
whose anniversary is observed at this 
season pointed out that the possession 
of the entire world would be of very 
little consequence to the individual who 
could not appreciate the value of his 
own inner self. And so it is that man 
has a choice to go ahead fighting, 
scheming, striving for the possession of 
objects of the material world or for the 
realization of ideals that will endure 
after the material world is no more. 
He has his choice. 


This, some will say, is extreme ideal- 
ism and may explain why so many 
systems based upon these principles 
have not become practical in the day- 
to-day world of liso Such an ex- 
planation is merely an excuse. Man is 
a balanced entity. He is both soul and 
body, and he can live in an environ- 
ment that is both spiritual and ma- 
terial. We all can attain possessions. 
We should attempt to adjust ourselves 
comfortably to the material world. We 
can possess material objects, but at the 
same time, we should not permit pos- 
sessions to possess us. There is more 
to life than the objective world of 
which we are a part; consequently, to 
permit our whole effort to be directed 
to that world is to shut the door to 
greater values. 


At this season when our thoughts are 
temporarily directed toward someone 
else besides ourselves, it would be well 
for us to examine the benefits and 
happiness that this season brings. An 
evaluation of the happiness expressed 
at Christmas should cause us to realize 
that a glimpse of a value worth having 
has been seen in this season, and that 
it might be practical, beneficial, and 
even a sound investment to look into 
the realization of these values in all 
the days of the year. 
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“Seek Ye the Kingdom” 


By Dr. H. Spencer Lewis, F.R.C. 
(From the Rosicrucian Digest, December 1930) 


Since thousands of readers of the Rosicrucian Digest have not read many of the articles 
by our late Imperator, Dr. H. Spencer Lewis, we adopted the editorial policy of publishing 
each month one of his outstanding articles, so that his thoughts would continue to reside 


within the pages of this publication. 


AM not going to preach a 
sermon—far from it— 
but I will start with a 
text. “Seek ye the king- 
dom of God; and all 
these things shall be add- 
ed unto you.” 

I am not going to 
analyze each word, but 
I will call attention to a few significant 
thoughts that are incorporated in this 
wonderful injunction. 

The words really give us a command 
and a promise in typical Rosicrucian 
manner. Our members will probably 
realize that wherever command or law 
is given to the student of our work, 
that a promise of certain fulfillment is 
always added to the command. It is 
this principle in our work, always made 
manifest in actual demonstrations, that 
proves the practicability of the Rosi- 
crucian philosophy. In the above in- 
junction we have the command, Seek 
ye first the kingdom of God! This is 
followed by the promise that all things 
will be given to us. In fact, it says that 
all things will he added. 

The promise seems to be an addition- 


The al blessing that will come naturally 
Rasicrucian @fter our having sought the kingdom of 

e God. In other words, seeking the king- 
Digest dom of God has its own blessings and 
December rewards as an inherent part of the 
1956 principles and procedure. But we are 
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told that having sought the kingdom of 
God, certain other things will be added 
to our blessings. It is the nature of 
these other things that will interest a 
great many of our readers. 

We may think that because of our 
continuous cry for material things, such 
as wealth, health, the enjoyment of 
peace, happiness, liberty, and the neces- 
sities of life, that the average man and 
woman of today are but little interested 
in spiritual things. If this is true of 
the human race today, it must have 
been true in the time when the above 
injunction was so forcibly stated to the 
multitudes. 

The mere fact that people were 
taught to seek first the kingdom of God 
intimates that they were leaving this 
great blessing out of their consideration 
or were making it secondary in all of 
their seeking. Certainly, Jesus was not 
unaware of the necessities of life, and 
did not mean to imply that we should 
have no thoughts about our require- 
ments for fd or the health of our 
bodies, or the safety of our personal 
positions; nor did he believe that it was 
wrong to desire to have a comfortable 
or safe home and enjoy the wholesome 
necessities and luxuries of life. His 
statement to several individuals that un- 
less they gave up their wealth, they 
could not follow him or enter the king- 
dom of Heaven was not meant to be a 


general rule for all mankind, nor did it 
imply that all material things which we 
possess constitute a detriment to our 
spiritual advancement. 


In the one outstanding event where 
he instructed the individual to give up 
his wealth, he was talking to one who 
was in possession of great wealth and 
who gave his devotion to the accumu- 
lation of wealth and made it his god. 
He directed his words principally to 
this individual who laughed at the 
teachings of spirituality and who boast- 
ed that with his great wealth, he could 
buy anything or secure anything in the 
world that he needed. Saying to such 
a man that until he gave up his wealth, 
he could not enter the kingdom of 
Heaven had an entirely different mean- 
ing than would have been indicated if 
such words had been spoken to a per- 
son of moderate circumstances. 


Two Ways 


Tt is a fact, however, that is neither 
religious nor sectarian, that unless a 
person seeks first of all the blessings 
and grace of the spiritual life, the other 
things cannot be obtained through the 
laws of universal adjustment. "There 
are only two ways whereby the ma- 
terial things of life can be secured. 
They must be either earned, deserved, 
or else they must be wrongly obtained 
through theft, deceit, error, or evil. 
'This applies not only to money in 
coinage, but to property, to clothing, 
home, food, physical protection, health, 
happiness, contentment, and peace. 


There are certain laws or processes 
which govern the attainment cf these 
material things. If we use the right 
method and earn or deserve the things 
we need, we can use the processes of 
labor, legitimate purchase, unselfish 
service, appeal to the Cosmic, the proc- 
ess of prayer to God, or the application 
of certain metaphysical principles. No 
matter which one of these processes we 
use, we can expect results only if we 
have earned and deserved what we are 
seeking. On the other hand, if we are 
trying to secure wrongly what we have 
not earned or deserved, we have the 
processes of theft, deceit, appropriation, 
misrepresentation, cunning, and other 
means. From the Cosmic point of view, 
it makes very little difference what 


processes we use, for if we are attempt- 
ing to secure what we have not earned 
or deserved, we are violating a funda- 
mental law, even though our processes 
may come within the so-called man- 
made laws. 

We often hear it said by those who 
defend the peculiar ar unethical proc- 
esses they have used, to secure certain 
material things in life, that what they 
have done has been "within the law." 
They may carefully and cleverly evade 
the limitations or restrictions of man- 
made laws, and thereby defeat them, 
but there is no way whereby you can 
evade the Cosmic laws, and if you use 
any method "within the law" of the 
Cosmic, you must use one which is 
legitimate, honest, clean, and proper. 

'Therefore, we will concern ourselves 
with the processes whereby man may 
obtain the material things of life in the 
only legitimate way that the Cosmic 
recognizes. This legitimate way is 
through earning and deserving what he 
needs, regardless of whether his needs 
are actual necessities or even luxuries, 
for it is possible for one to earn and de- 
serve even the luxuries of life and to 
have these given as a blessing from the 
kingdom of Heaven. 

To earn and deserve the things of 
life, however, is not so simple as it 
seems. Of course, there are those in 
this world who are like parasites and 
who walk the highways proclaiming 
that "life awes them a living," and that 
the community at large must support 
them inasmuch as they did not ask for 
an existence here on earth, but since 
they are here, God and mankind must 
feed and clothe them. It is useless to 
argue with these persons or to discuss 
their contentions. It is not until man 
comes to realize that life owes him 
nothing, but that he owes everything to 
life, that any human being is ready to 
take the first step in the right direction. 


The gift of life itself and of con- 
sciousness constitutes the greatest 
blessing that God and the Cosmic can 
bestow upon a human being, and the 
possession of these things makes every 
human being under obligation to God 
and mankind. It is an eternal debt 
which can be paid only by the manner 
of our living. Therefore, 1nstead of life 
owing anyone anything, we are never 
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clear of the great debt that we owe to 
the universe. 

If we wish any other blessings in ad- 
dition to those of life and consciousness, 
such as continued health, protection 
against disaster and disease, against ill 
fortune and poverty, worry. and strife, 
we are seeking for those things which 
will place us under greater obligation 
than that of our Divine birthright. God 
has probably given man the faculties, 
the creative power, and the talents with 
which and whereby he can create and 
accumulate through his own efforts the 
things that he actually needs. By ob- 
taimng them through his efforts, he 
earns them. If he seeks for and does 
those things which he cannot create or 
produce through his own efforts, he 
must earn them and deserve them in 
some other way. 

Seeking the blessings of life by earn- 
ing and deserving them requires that, 
first of all, man should attune himself 
with the spiritual principles of life and 
place himself in a reciprocal position. 
Whether we look upon God as a per- 
sonal dispenser of blessings or look 
upon the Cosmic as an impersonal 
Divine Mind regulating the affairs of 
life, we must realize that it is only by 
placing ourselves in the good graces of 
God or the Cosmic that we can expect 
either one or both of them to grant our 
wishes. From the spiritual or Divine 
point of view, God and the Cosmic 
expect us to place the spiritual needs 
of life above the material things. 


It is a fallacy to think that only on 
Sunday or in our religious periods of 
meditation we should acclaim the real 
part of man as being spiritual, or the 
real part of our existence as being a 
spiritual existence, and then on the 
other days of the week place the ma- 
terial things of life above the spiritual. 
God and the Cosmic look upon man as 
a spiritual being. His physical body 
and worldly expressions and interests 
are purely temporal and transitory. 
Man's material requirements of today 
are of no importance tomorrow, and 
the material things of yesterday, which 
seemed to constitute the dominant re- 
quirements of life, are looked upon as 
nothing at the present time. 

Only life itself and the conscious- 
ness within our body can be considered 
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as the real and everlasting requirement 
of our existence. We should not be sur- 
prised then that God and the Cosmic 
place all of our material necessities in a 
secondary classification. They are not 
primary in any sense, nor really essen- 
tial to our continued spiritual existence. 
If we had to separate our material 
existence from the spiritual one, we 
would find that we have the reality on 
one hand, and only the shadow on the 
other. Without fostering and develop- 
ing the reality, the shadow would soon 
pass out of existence. 

Man's great requirement, therefore, 
is to build up, develop, and mature the 
spiritual part of himself. Until he has 
made that part of his being pure and as 
nearly perfect as it is possible for him 
to do, he has neither right nor privilege 
to demand or seek for material bless- 
ings, or material possessions. This is 
what is implied in the command, “Seek 
ye the kingdom of God!” If this is the 
paramount desire and ambition in the 
life of any human being, it means that 
all other things will take a secondary 
place and will be left to the fulfillment 
of the law, as promised in the latter 
half of the injunction. Seeking first 
the kingdom of God and raising one's 
self to attunement with the spiritual 
powers and principles of the universe 
will bring in its wake and as a rich 
reward all the other necessities which 
will be added to the blessings of the 
spiritual life. 

I call attention again to the fact that 
seeking the kingdom of God brings its 
own inherent rewards and blessings. If 
I could only make my Brothers and 
Sisters realize that, after all, there is 
nothing so inspiring, so filled with 
peace, happiness, perfect health, joy, 
and contentment as the development of 
the spiritual nature, I would accomplish 
a great good for each of them. As we 
lift up our hearts and attune ourselves 
more closely with God and the Cosmic 
principles, we find our health becoming 
more nearly perfect. There will be a 
greater influx of happiness and delight- 
ful inspiration that will supplant our 
human desires for earthly pleasures and 
ihe tinseled things of a material life. 


It is not strange and it is not uncom- 
mon that those who have found grace 
with God and attunement with the spir- 


itual kingdom have discovered that 
many hundreds of material things, 
which they thought they needed and 
which seemed to be actual necessities 
in order to enjoy life, have slipped into 
past memory as childish whims and 
fancies and are now of no practical 
value whatsoever. 

There is no earthly pleasure that can 
possibly take the place of spiritual joy. 
There is no earthly music made by the 
hands of man that can equal the celestial 
music of the Cosmic or the songs of the 
angels’ voices. There is no art of an 
earthly nature that can take the place 
of the sublime and transcendental beau- 
ties clearly seen in periods of Cosmic 
attunement. There is no physical rest 
or comfort, no material contentment 
of mind, or ease of mentality and art 
that can equal the controlling and soul- 
inspiring peace that comes through 
Cosmic attunement. There is no food 
that will nourish the body, no drink 
that will quench the thirst, as will the 
Divine waves of spiritual radiations 
that pour into the human body in the 
rush of spiritual meditation. There is 
nothing that will clothe and adorn the 
human form and make it so attractive 
and so admired among men as the 
majestic aura radiating from a spiritu- 
ally infused being. 

Until each of us has learned to have 
these blessings and has enjoyed and 
realized them to their fullest extent, 
we are incapable of judging what we 
really need in life. Man may think 
that he needs more food or a better 
home, or better clothing, or more 
money, or relief from some physical 
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condition. These beliefs may constitute 
the great desires and dominating wishes 
of his life, but he is incapable of judg- 
ing until he has enjoyed the fullness 
of spiritual life. Therefore, until man 
first seeks the kingdom of God, he is 
not ready to know what he needs nor 
is he prepared to receive the things 
that may be added to the Cosmic bless- 
ings of the spiritual life. 

And, most certainly, not until man 
is in attunement with the spiritual 
kingdom, and is giving of his heart and 
mind the full devotion and adoration 
that rightfully belong to the Cosmic, 
is he entitled to ask the Cosmic for its 
further blessings, which will be added 
to what he has and which constitute 
the secondary material things of life. 
The serf could not go before the lord 
of his domain, and the subject cannot 
stand before his king, and ask that the 
additional blessings of life be given to 
him unless he has made manifest in all 
of his thinking and doing a loyalty and 
devotion to his superior that proves his 
worthiness to receive what he asks for. 
Man cannot approach the Cosmic nor 
enter upon the Path, nor go into the 
silence, nor sit in meditation seeking 
the greater things of the material 
world, until he has earned them and 
deserved them by giving of himself 
that loyalty, that devotion, that cooper- 
ation which he must give to enter the 
kingdom of God. 

Let this be a command and a promise 
unto you and let it be the controlling 
law in your life: "Seek ye the kingdom 
of God; and all these things shall be 
added unto you." 
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Can “You Explain This? 


Mrs. L. P. of California writes: 


“About two weeks ago, between sleep and waking, a picture passed before 
me. A small fishing craft seemed to be in trouble and sinking. The captain and 
two couples made it safely to shore. As I watched the craft sinking, I noticed 


its odd name—5 C's. 


“Two days ago while reading the evening paper, I was attracted by the story 
of a small private fishing craft which had sunk. Its occupants, the captain and 
two couples, had safely reached Santa Barbara. Its name was the 5 C's." Can 


you explaim it? 
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By Frances Vejtasa, F.R.C. 


Qoar doors have 
opened into an- 
other annual cycle of 
learning. Once again 
thousands of teach- 
ers are adding their 
responsibility to those 
of the parents as 
they face the child — 
the gifted one, the re- 
tarded, the delin- 
quent. In past years, 
time and money 
have been concen- 
trated on the retard- 
ed one—to bring him 
to the passing level 
at school and to aid 
him later in taking 
his place as an adult. 
Now the literary 
world, teachers! in- 
stitutes, and research 
in education are focusing on the so- 
called gifted child—and mot always 
without association with the delinquent 
one, the troublesome one. Are there 
human energies and talents undis- 
cerned, undirected, detouring them- 
selves into bogs to be sunk without 
ever knowing recognition or realization 
of their true potentials? What are we 
adults, who shudder at effects, learning 
about causes? 

Is our immediate past already too 
outdated to prepare even today's aver- 
age child for "s essentials of living? 
Is the rapidity of changes into which 
children are being born advancing them 
beyond the mental sphere of their 
elders? When a four-year-old turns 
from a radio with the question “What's 
a jet propeller?” he is not likely to be 
interested in a story book of talking 
and walking potatoes. At a recent con- 
vention of the National League of 
American Pen Women, the warning 
was issued that the hundreds of manu- 
scripts returning home via rejection 
slips are not meeting the mind of to- 
day's child. This news when related at 
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home to my neigh- 
bor teacher brought 
the thoughtful con- 
sideration: "Perhaps 
that is why we are 
having so much trou- 
ble getting children 
to read." 

Is this noninterest 
an additional factor 
in Johnnie's inability 
to read? I know from 
my own teaching ex- 
perience that there 
are many Johnnies 
who arrive in high 
school without hav- 
ing learned to read. 
And yet, even as we 
are concerning our- 
selves with the non- 
reading child, there 
comes the news that 
a Children's Department of a certain 
public library checked out a total of 
1067 books in one day. The librarian 
in charge is Bernice Betsch of Grand 
Forks, North Dakota, and her record 
is consistently high. 

The child mind of today will be the 
ruler of the future, we remind our- 
selves. But are parents and teachers 
aware of what the crystal ball holds as 
the future? If not, then what are they 
holding as the educational goal? How 
are they prepared to answer the spiritu- 
ally mand six-year-old who asks, 
“What is life?” 

On buses, exhausting monoxide gas, 
boys below teen-age discuss nuclear 
fission and quiz each other in attempt- 
ing to distinguish between A-bombs 
and H-bombs—and hope that in the 
race of scientific games the U.S.S.R. 
will not overtake the U.S.A. Wouldn't 
it be fun if both countries concentrated 
on overtaking the moon, 240,000 miles 
away! Or maybe they are—secretly. 
And then in the sportsmanship of ath- 
letic games, the losing nation will one 
day cheer the winner. Not long ago 


this contemplation would have been 
labelled as an escape into fantasy— 
now it is an expected triumph. 

Modern youth views with confidence 
the flying saucer; it is merely some 
superior mystery teasing the earth 
men. Some day this device will be pur- 
sued and captured. Even the so-called 
modern adult clings to the hope that 
there are human beings alive some- 
where in activities which transcend the 
weighted affairs of the known world. 
They do not wish to have the saucer 
phenomenon reasoned away as a bub- 
ble—whether a hope or an escape, they 
need it. This problem is that of psy- 
chology and an unbalanced stride of 
civilization. 

For delving into the chemistry of 
matter or digan about the laws 
mous the stars, men were once 

rned at stake or, in a manner more 
impersonal to the executioner, obliged 
to administer to themselves some form 
of poison. Inquiring minds such as 
possessed by Socrates, the teacher of 
Plato, were not permitted to go on liv- 
ing. The modern mentality moves 
more freely but not always within wis- 
dom. Its forest blocks its perspective— 

articularly to methods for inspired 
iving. 

Today, Johnnie, although he may 
not read, indulges in whims and specu- 
lations—good or bad—via motion pic- 
tures, radio, and television. Sometimes 
in a peculiar unguided fashion, he 
builds a hot rod or in a less construc- 
tive way commits robbery or murder 
somewhere within the path of his en- 
vironment, while the mind pursues in 
single-track fashion the course by 
which it has been captivated. The re- 
sults indicate the nature of the capti- 
vating spirit, which may be either 
harmful or harmless to man, depending 
upon the course it takes. 

In this rapidity of a world of 
changes, opportunities for constructive 
contemplation are constantly arising 
for parent as well as child. In many 
new things and discoveries the parent 
is on the level with his child. Either 
one can ask: How can sunspots, storms 
on the sun, disrupt radio communica- 
tion on earth from their celestial eleva- 
tion of 93 million miles? How may 
one explain the tide-raising force of the 


moon as it lifts or lowers the surface 
of oceans? And since the human 
physical body is mostly water what 
may the moon's effects be upon the 
human being? Does it at times also 
pull at the blood stream? And what 
will finally determine whether Pluto, 
long considered to be a planet, may 
after all be only a satellite—a satellite 
of what and why? 

Perhaps the contemplated Interna- 
tional Geophysical year scheduled for 
1957 will bring nations together as one 
mass mind, lifted and absorbed in 
revelations that will surmount human 
differences. 

If explorations of the distant spaces 
are not one's greatest allurement, the 
oceans have just as much to offer. With 
the discovery of the hydrophone, a sen- 
sitive, listening device, the world of 
water has become one of noisy com- 
munication. Without benefit of vocal 
organs, water animals moan, whistle, 
and chatter as men did not know they 
could. The sea vibrates with soundful 
activity. Its "silence" is now an estab- 
lished former illusion. 

Soon the hydrophone may transform 
the seemingly quiet, though always 
hungry. fish of the aquarium into a 
noisy and communicative study. The 
fish will be the same as they have been 
from the time of creation, but the world 
of men and children will have awak- 
ened— rooted in attention, it will listen 
and wonder and speculate as to what 
other phenomenon may lie unknown at 
our elbow. 

Although human beings assume that 
they are the possessors of mind, a study 
of the Bridey Murphy episode proves 
that the mysteries of mind are still a 
closed book, and that ventures and ex- 
plorations into it have barely penetrat- 
ed the cover. Few know how to put to 
work the complete mind—the conscious 
and the subconscious. 

This seems to be the era, however, 
when many doors are fast opening into 
worlds beyond the mechanized world 
which now blocks the vision. Wondrous 
but inefficiently perceived are these 
worlds, filling us with bewilderment 
and a knowledge of our own inade- 
quacy. Into this mechanized world of 
sleeping, unexplored spirituality is born 
today's child. Is it, as many think, 
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being exposed to conditions precipitat- 
ing an early but a seriously unbalanced 
maturity? 

Words on printed pages, and voices 
over various networks, speculate about 
special schools and special courses for 
the high LQ. child, to provide its po- 
tentials with needed recognition and 
outlet. Is it logical to point to insuf- 
ficient money and shortage of trained 
teachers as obstacles to educational ade- 
quacy? What about the wasting poten- 
tials of the retired teacher who, freed 
from the pressure of once-intensive 
demands, now idles away time with 
hobbies? 

Child and teacher, each at his own 
age-level, is out of focus with the pres- 
ent world society and economy—each 
with spare hours to fill. Why not bring 
into focus this supply and demand— 
and inexpensively within its own en- 
vironment? Assign the spare hours of 
the special child to the spare time of 
the middle-aged teacher, especially the 
one whose past record has qualified 
him or her as also possessing something 
special. 

The far-seeing philosopher, Plato, 24 
centuries ago, while planning his blue- 
print of the ideal state, realized the 
essentials to make such state an actu- 


ality. He urged the identification of 
children who had the characteristics of 
potential leaders, and who would there- 
fore be able “to act as guardians” of 
the ideal state. “Watch them from 
their youth upward,” he warned. 

Is the 20th century, in its increasin 
interest to assist the highly evalve 
child into a more effortful existence, 
marking the resurrection of Plato’s 
thought? But will the needs of the 
youngster who promises a high order 
of creativity be forthcoming? The in- 
adequacy may be variously involved— 
in the home, the school, the neighbor- 
hood, the community; in the church, 
in politics. It also includes nourishment 
and recreation for both the body and 
the mind. 

In these times, civilization is con- 
scious of vague insufficiencies gnawing 
at the conscience. Many persons are 
asking, “What is wrong? What can be 
done? How may I help?" The needs 
of the evolving child, present and fu- 
ture, are providing unlimited oppor- 
tunities for all who would serve. As 
to how? —that is the challenge of our 
times and our century. It is a challenge 
to anyone who will respond to in- 
spiration. 


A warm-toned greeting at Christmas carries thoughts 
of friendship and the spirit of giving to every corner 


of the earth. 


In the Rosicrucian Christmas card, this 


greeting carries the added message of permanent peace 
of mind through understanding. The symbol of the Order glimmering from the face 


of the card is a message of a new day, and a new way for thousands more who receive 
these greetings. 

Although the Order is not mentioned by name, the significance of its symbolism is 
clearly expressed and will make a lasting impression on all who receive it. This card 
will stand out among all others as truly a card among cards. There is still time to order 


at these reasonable rates: 


A box of 10, with envelopes to match, only $1.65 (12/6 


sterling), postpaid to you. And in larger quantities, at a special price—a box of 25 
cards for only $3.75 (£1/8/— sterling), postpaid. Remember, these are exclusively 


designed cards! 


Order from 


ROSICRUCIAN SUPPLY BUREAU 
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Rostcrucian Pang, San Jose, CALIFORNIA 


Metallurgy of the Anotents 


HE ancient methods of 
processing gold in Egypt 
are shown in rock carv- 
ings of about 2500 B.C. 
Auriferous gravels were 
washed with water in 
stone basins, and the 
gold was melted in tiny 
. furnaces, with the aid of 

mouth blowpipes. 

Sloping tables of stone as well as 
basins were used for washing gold ores 
and, at a very early period, sheepskins 
were spread on the tables, or on slop- 
ing rocks, for trapping particles of EU 
and assisting its collection—a forerun- 
ner of the corduroy blankets used today 


for the recovery of quantities of "free" 
gold. In this way may have originated 
the legend of Jason and the Golden 
Fleece. 

One method of refining gold in an- 
cient times was effected by enclosing 
the metal in an earthenware vessel 
with lead, salt, a little tin, and some 
barley husks. The vessel was heated in 
a furnace for five days and five nights 
after which it was cooled. The result- 
ing gold was lighter in weight than the 
original alloy but very pure, and re- 
tained neither lead, tin, nor other 
metals, 

—The Mining Survey, Sept. 1955 
Johannesburg, Africa 


Letter from Spain 


(From the periodical Between the Lines, a nondenominational, nonpartisan publication, 
the August, 1956 issue.) 


ProrestaNnt youth in 
Spain recently wrote to 
the National Association 
of Evangelicals in Wash- 
ington: "Now that Spain 
BENE is in the UN, I hope that 


TA other nations of the 


PEE world will sympathize 
with Spaniards who are 
third-class citizens — the Protestants. 


I have the honor to be one of them. 

"My church has been closed by the 
authorities. It was constructed by 
much sacrifice . . . but now it is going 
to be torn down .. . We had a monthly 
periodical. It has been confiscated and 
prohibited . . . 

"When we want to hold a meeting, 
we must ask permission, and this per- 
mission is never granted. 

“I hope to marry soon, but I shall 


have to leave my home town to do so 
because the judge of my city is a very 
intolerant Catholic and so will refuse 
me a civil marriage. This has happened 
to several friends of mine who wished 
to marry. 

"Suppase I were married and had 
been blessed with children. My chil. 
dren would carry the same stigma that 
I do. They could not train themselves 
for any type of profession. They could 
not be school teachers or anything that 
is worth the effort. 

"If death should take me, my par- 
ents would find it difficult to bury me 
. . . Only a limited number of persons 
could attend my burial. The funeral 
procession would have to be directed 
through the back streets; no religious 
service would be permitted at the 
cemetery.” 
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Gems from a Philosopher's 
—Notsbook 


By Ropman R. Crayson, Grand Master 


1TH the coming of the 

holidays the spirit of 
Christmas is upon us, or 
should we say within us. 
Christmas! This is a magic 
word for the hearts and 
minds of young and old. 
The very thought of 
Christmas causes the mind 
to pictorialize colorfully 
the most joyous occasion 
of the year. Aside from gleaming col- 
ored lights, flickering candles, gaily 
decorated forest-scented fir trees and 
food lavishly spread upon the holiday 
dinner table, what is it that seems to 
give so much meaning to Christmas? 

It is granted that in addition to 
laughter and song there is in this sea- 
son the spirit of giving, hut heyond all 
of this the average person approaches 
the occasion with a thoughtful inner 
feeling of seriousness. This feeling is 
perhaps that of sincerity. It is a time 
for earnest thought concerning our- 
selves and to think about our neighbor, 
even when we sit with the family 
around the warm, crackling fire on the 
hearth. It is indeed a time to express 
gratefulness for health, for family, and 
for one's material possessions. It is a 
time for introspection, for contempla- 
tion about one's spiritual development, 
and the warmth of love which one feels 
for so many people. 

Sincere, serious moments are pro- 
vocative to thought. We may refer to 
this as meditation. In one's meditation, 
his thought processes may lead him to 
reason about the exceptionally good 
feeling which he experiences within 
himself—a feeling of unselfishness, a 
feeling of gratefulness. Others about 
us are manifesting the same feeling. 
In our meditation it may occur to us 
that this is a touch of the Divine. 
Mystics are familiar with this feeling, 
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for they know that the 
inner self of the individual 
is manifesting. They 
know that the door to the 
inner sanctuary is open. 

For centuries, philoso- 
phers have meditated upon 
the inner self of man and 
its relationship with the 
Cosmic universe. This is 
interestingly borne out in 
the following collection of excerpts 
from a philosopher's notebook. They 
tell us much and give us a great deal 
upon which to meditate not only at this 
time of the year but from time to time 
throughout the year. 

Everyone is familiar with the short 
but meaningful admonition of the Del- 
phic Oracle, “Know thyself.” Through 
the ages the Rishis of India have coun- 
seled, "Inquire into the self.” 

The mystic is in full accord with the 
German philosopher Eckhart who 
wrote, “God is at the center of man.” 
The Rosicrucian mystic, Franz Hart- 
mann, wrote, "God in you is the only 
true self...” 

From the Bible we read that Jesus 
said, “Unto you it is given to know the 
mysteries of the Kingdom of God.” 
And again he said, “Behold, the King- 
dom of God is within you.” 

The outstanding philosopher of the 
nineteenth century, Kare! Weinfurter, 
wrote, “The mystic way is the desire 
to perceive and attain God in the uni- 
verse and within one’s self...” 

Paraphrased from Oriental literature 
is the following commentary. It is 
somewhat ironical that man’s very self, 
his true nature, remains a secret to so 
many. Man walks along the dusty 
road of life like the seeker of olden 
times who spent the years wandering 
to foreign lands in quest of a rare 
treasure of which he had heard, and 


all the while he was being sought at 
home as the heir to a great fortune. 

St. Augustine soliloquized, "I went 
about the streets and squares in the 
cities seeking Thee and I found Thee 
not because in vain I sought without 
for Thee who was within myself." 

We like to think of those lines from 
the pen of the Indian poet Kabir who 
said, "Turning away from the world I 
have forgotten both caste and lineage. 
My weaving is now in the infinite si- 
lence. Having searched within myself, 
I have now found God within." 

In part these excerpts are from a 
larger collection on the same theme in 
the philosopher's notes. They are in- 
spiring and appropriate for considera- 
tion at this season of the year. 

Perhaps it is an all-pervading mystic 
aura that we sense at this time—an 


V 


air that is conducive to profound 
thought. It is or can be something 
which entreats us to look within, to 
ponder and meditate upon that which 
1s ours to behold. So we meditate. 

From our innermost thoughts, from 
the well or depths of our being, we 
rejoice and are grateful for mystical 
and spiritual unfoldment. We rejoice 
for having been given the breath of life 
and the understanding and intelligence 
to manifest Godliness from within. This 
is our kingdom which does not require 
regal robes. It is a peaceful kingdom 
of unusual and startling splendor. The 
dullness of life is turned into brightness 
and we are imbued with Divine efful- 
gence. We are inspired and our hearts 
and minds are enriched with infinite 
blessings and gems of rare and precious 
excellence. 


V 


A Prayer 


HE supreme prayer of m 
heart is not to be learned, 
rich, famous, powerful, 
or good, but simply to 
be radiant. I desire to 
. radiate health, cheerful- 
y ness, calm courage, and 
' good will. 

= I wish to live without 
hate, whim, jealousy, envy, fear. I 
wish to be simple, honest, frank, nat- 
ural, clean in mind and clean in body, 
unaffected—to say “I do not know,” 
if it be so, and to meet all men on 
an absolute equality—to face any ob- 


stacle and meet every difficulty un- 
abashed and unafraid. 

I wish others to live their lives, too— 
up ta their highest, fullest, and best. 
To that end I pray that I may never 
meddle, interfere, dictate, give advice 
that is not wanted, or assist when my 
services are not needed. If I can help 
people, I'll do it by giving them a 
chance to help themselves; and if I 
can uplift or inspire, let it be by ex- 
ample, inference, and suggestion, rather 
than by injunction and dictation. That 
is to say, I DESIRE TO BE RADIANT—TO 
RADIATE LIFE. 


(From Health and Wealth by Elbert Hubbard. Copyright 1908) 


V 


V 


ROSICRUCIAN INITIATION 


CALIFORNIA, 
Los Angeles: 


Hermes Lodge, 148 N. Gramercy Place, will confer upon eligible 
members the Eighth Degree Initiation on December 15, at 8:00 p.m. 
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Hz Grand Secretary, Fra- 
ter Harvey Miles, was 
the honored guest of 
Quetzalcoatl Lodge in 
Mexico City at the time 
of its rally. Later he 
went to Guatemala and 
El Salvador where he 
met with various mem- 
hers of the Order. 
* 


* * 


Frater John La Buschagne after some 
five months in Rio de Janeiro, Brasil, 
where he was engaged in administra- 
tive work on behalf of the newly- 
organized Grand Lodge, has returned 
to the London Administrative Office. 
Almost immediately upon his arrival, 
Frater La Buschagne began plans for 
visiting Rosicrucian Lodges, Chapters, 
and Pronaoi in the British Isles, and to 
make a lecture tour of cities outside the 
London area. 

» * * 

Frater Barrie Brettoner, Inspector 
General of the Order for Eastern Aus- 
tralia, was away from Sydney in the 
early Fall on an official visit to the 
Chapter in Brisbane. While in the area 
he also met with officers and members 
of the nearby Newcastle Pronaos. 

* » » 


The Bombay Pronaos this year again 
sponsored a benefit performance for 
charity. Last year, it aided materially 
in flood relief. This year“Lehri Lalo” 
written by Dorab Mehta was presented, 
the proceeds going to aid the work of 
Bel-Air Sanatorium, Panchgani. Shri 
Salebhoy Abdul Kadir, Mayor of Bom- 
bay, presided. 

VA 

Digest readers unfamiliar with the 
UNESCO Courier from which permis- 
sion was received to reprint “Gautama, 
the Buddha,” appearing in this month's 
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issue, may be interested in knowing 
something of this worth-while and in- 
structive publication. Designed to re- 
port in picture and story on man's 
growing awareness of his relationship 
with all men everywhere, each issue 
contains authoritative information and 
food for thought for those who are in- 
terested in the art and culture of other 
countries and the great problems of the 
world. Those wishing to subscribe to 
this magazine may write to UNESCO 
Publications Center, U.S.A., 152 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, New York. 
One year—$2.50; two years—$4.50. 
Or send 25 cents for a sample copy. 
V V 

Through the Foster Parents’ Plan, 
with international headquarters in New 
York City, the Kepher-Ra Club of Rosi- 
crucian Park has undertaken the sup- 
port of one Korean orphan for one 
year. Little An Choo Ja, to whom this 
club of women employees will stand ir 
loco parentis, is now eleven years old. 
She lives with a brother and sister, 
keeps house, and goes to school. Her 
older sister, who is eighteen, supports 
the family on 40 cents a day which she 
earns by work in a cake factory. Now, 
because of her foster parents, An Choo 
Ja will receive a cash grant of $9.00 a 
month, warm clothing, and a more 
nourishing diet than she has ever 
known. 

ANN 

Oriental Art occupied the attention 
of visitors to the Rosicrucian Art Gal- 
lery during October. Two renowned 
contemporary artists, one Japanese and 
one Chinese, exhibited their work and 
on separate Sundays gave lecture 
demonstrations. On October 14, Chiura 
Obata, professor emeritus of art of the 
University of California, spoke. A 
native of Sendai, Japan, Professor 


Obata came to the United States in 
1903. From 1932 on he was associated 
with the University of California's art 
department until his retirement in 
1954. 

Prof. Chang Shu-chi, for eleven years 
connected with the National Central 
University of Nanking, spoke to the 
Museum audience on October 21. A 
representative of the new generation of 
Chinese artists, Professor Chang has 
achieved a harmony between the two 
main schools of Chinese painting. Com- 
missioned by Chiang Kai-shek to make 
a gift painting for the late President, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, Professor 
Chang painted Hundred Doves, which 
now hangs in the Roosevelt home at 
Hyde Park. 

A YA 


The Department of Instruction’s 
mailbag always contains interesting 
and helpful items concerning students’ 
experiences and progress. A few are 
given herewith: 

“The packers had done everything 
except list our belongings; however, 
three pairs of my shoes could not be 
Tocat We looked everywhere; finally 
I gave up temporarily. Two nights 
after that I slept soundly but awoke in 
the morning with the thought, the 
shoes are in the large square box 
marked ‘Goblets.’ I then remembered 
that the goblets had all been repacked 
in barrels. I looked in the box. There 
were the shoes!"—F, C. S. 

* * » 

"I was given a job to finish in a 
hurry, and the electric drilling machine 
broke. Something told me to look for 
the fault in the cable. The moment 
I'd put my hand on one particular spot, 
I had tlie feeling that the trouble was 
there, Within ten minutes the inner 
broken cable was repaired and I had 
completed the job."—E. B. 

. + * 

"T do ironings for several people, and 
I am able to correctly judge their de- 
e of nervous tension by the way 

ir clothes smooth out. Some do up 
just as easy as can be—others are so 
difficult it seems to take twice as long." 
—A. R. 

* LJ LJ 

"I was looking for a position, so one 

evening on retiring I visualized myself 


securing a position such as I felt quali- 
fied for. One or two mornings later I 
opened the paper to a classified adver- 
tisement almost before I had decided to 
look through the *want ads. Although 
the work was only temporary, I applied 
for it. I was one of four selected from 
a number of applicants. I realized that 
I must do my best work, so after the 
first day on the job I took stock of my 
weak points and concentrated again 
before retiring. I visualized myself 
working with accuracy and speed and 
doing it effortlessly. During the follow- 
ing afternoon, I suddenly realized that 
I was working the way I had visualized 
the night before."—M. Z. 
* 


* 0» 


“Through study and meditation I 
found that in mental creation a simple 
symbol could be substituted after the 
mental creating is done. For instance, 
if I want to remember five different 
jobs all I need to do is to analyze these 
jobs, find their elements, and organize 
them in relation to each other. Having 
done so, I may invent a symbol for 
them, say a knot in a handkerchief. 
Every time I would look at this knot 
there would flash before my mind the 
whole sequence of jobs. This knot or 
symbol would act as a key to bring 
about the desired result."—H. H. 


&oX* + 


"During meditation tonight, a vision 
occurred. I stood near the center of an 
arched wooden foot bridge, on the 
center of which burned a beautiful 
lambent flame. On the far end of the 
bridge stood a door, shut, and minus a 
handle. As I entered this singing, 
cleansing flame, the door became in- 
creasingly tenuous. I was made to 
realize that the Inner Self waited be- 
yond that door and continued progress 
through the purifying flame would re- 
sult in a future meeting and joining of 
the two selves."—J. C. E. 

* 8 8 


“Seated on the back steps of my 
home, I lifted my gaze to the risin 
sun. Great rolling white clouds "es 
surely never been more beautiful. I 
wondered what it might be like to 
ascend and retain the memory of it. 
I reached out my hand and saw the 
white cloud vapor pass between my 
fingers. I was aware only of a con- 
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sciousness which was releasing me into 
a kind of animated lightness where all 
things seemed to manifest spiritually 
by the force of thought. I was aware 
of moving in an easterly direction, be- 
coming suspended before a great and 
mighty sun. An inner force held me 
there as I was made to see that this 
was the borderline to the most Holy. 
I felt an influx of the Divine Spirit as 
if filled to overflowing. 

"In looking within and upon this 
very great luminous sun, I saw whirl- 


ing circles within circles, and extended 
downwards were many tiny rays of 
light expressed in man-—and which 
again returned larger in size into the 
great sun. This sun was not the sun 
of the earth but lay far beyond, and is 
the source from which all life comes 
forth. A voice said, 'In the beginning 
GOD made man, but in the ending man 
makes GOD'; and it was in the still- 
ness of this silence that I was brought to 
know of GOD'S need of man."—F. McC. 


When You Meet a Blind Person 


AVE you met a blind per- 
son recently? You will 
meet more and more of 
them as firms employ 
handicapped people in 
greater numbers. Blind 
i] people are becoming in- 
creasingly active in busi- 
ness and public life. 

If you experience a certain awkward- 
ness the first time you meet a blind 
person you are no exception. But those 
who happen to be blind sense this 
Pakui S And they, like all 
normal people, want to enjoy com- 
fortable relations with their fellows. 

There are many ways in which you 
can help yourself to get on a friendly 
footing with blind people without any 
awkward strain. You will find that in 
most cases this means little or no extra 
effort on your part. It simply means 
that you extend a few simple courtesies 
to blind people as you would extend 
them to everybody. These general rules 
may be helpful: 

hen you meet someone who is 
blind, remember that he is an indi- 
vidual with his own distinct personal- 
ity. He knows he cannot see, and he 
has probably become used to the fact. 
He can hear, walk, make decisions as 
you do and he is pursuing most of the 
same daily activities that he engaged 
in as a seeing man. It is no miracle 
that he can tel! time by his own watch, 
dial the telephone, or light his own 
cigarette. He has had to learn to use 
his other senses more fully. 

When you walk with a blind person 
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or help him across the street or up and 
down stairs, it will be easier for him 
to take your arm than the other way 
around. The motion of your body usu- 
ally lets him know what to expect. If 
you take his arm to propel him for- 
ward it may confuse him. 

When talking to a blind person re- 
member that he is interested in much 
the same things you find interesting. 
It is not necessary to avoid the subject 
of blindness but you need not substitute 
it for the weather. Use the word "see" 
as much and as often as you would 
with a sighted person. 

If a blind person is using a guide dog 
remember that the dog is a working 
dog and must not be diverted from car- 
rying out his important job. The 
master's life depends on a well-trained 
dog who attends to business. Petting 
the dog or offering him food may dis- 
tract his attention. 

In giving directions to a blind person 
be sure to say "right" and "left" ac- 
cording to the way he is facing. Not 
doing so is a common mistake and may 
lead to a serious accident. 

When escorting a blind person into 
a strange place, tell him very quietly 
where things are in the room and who 
is there so that he can feel at home. 
If you are at a party try to see that he 
finds friends to talk to so that he will 
enjoy himself as much as you do. But 
don't force people on him—you would 
not do that with sighted people. 

When entering a room where there 
is a blind person, say something, if only 
a word, and, if necessary, let him know 


who you are. Also, it may be a good 
idea to tell him when you leave the 
room or the group so he won't be in a 
position of talking to someone who is 
not there. 

When going to a restaurant with a 
blind person read the menu to him. 
The prices, too, if this seems called for. 
You may ask if he would like to have 
his meat cut or have you put sugar and 
cream in his coffee. You might also 
tell him what is on his plate and ap- 
proximately where the various items 
are placed. But, in general, offer no 
more help than seems necessary. 

If you live or work with a blind per- 
son keep doors fully opened or fully 
closed and the passageways clear. Many 
painful accidents can be avoided 
through these simple precautions. If a 
large piece of furniture is moved from 
a familiar place, tell the blind person 
about it. As a member of a family 
group, however, he understands and ac- 
cepts that in the average home, chairs, 


etc, may be moved to fit occasional 
needs. 

When showing a blind person to a 
chair merely put his hand on the arm 
or the back of the chair. He will be 
able to seat himself very easily. 

In general, always ask a blind pereón 
if he wishes help. Many blind people 
can do things very easily for them- 
selves and do not like being helped 
first without being asked. When in 
doubt, a safe rule to follow is to give 
the blind person credit for being a 
normal person and to act accordingly. 
Your common sense is a reliable guide. 

The American Foundation for the 
Blind, one of whose activities is to help 
the sighted public understand blind 
people better, has printed the above 
hints in pamphlet form, free to anyone 
€ Drop a card to the Ameri- 
can Foundation for the Blind, 15 West 
16th Street, New York City, and re- 
quest the pamphlet called “When You 
Meet a Blind Person." 
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Onstinet -- ox What? 


By Earnest V. Cooprr, F.R.C. 


AN, in general, is 

stil] seeking for 
three things: security, 
peace, happiness. Se- 
curity, or freedom 
from want. Peace, or 
cessation of war. And 
happiness, or peace of 
mind. And so it may 
surprise some of us to 
learn that at least one 
little insect, the Mon- 
arch butterfly, has 
achieved all three. 

Nature has rightly 
been called, “God's 
masterpiece" — a liv- 
ing masterpiece! and 
must be approached, 
as Validivar warns, 
"With expectancy, 
hoping to | iq and 
not presuming to know." 

With this in mind, let us visit the 
insect world and observe some of the 
lessons and hints ever awaiting the in- 
quiring mind. 

In Canada, a little newborn Monarch 
caterpillar emerges from its chrysalid, 
dries its wings—untried wings— flies 
forty feet into the air, bids good-bye to 
Canadian shores and, without further 
ado, embarks upon a 1500-mile flight 
to a half-acre of land in California. It 
has never seen father or mother, both 
having died during its egg stage, yet, 
at a flying speed of around 20 miles a 
day it unerringly follows the same 
route as that taken by its parents a 
year ago. Does it carry a little unseen 
compass? Does it follow a scent trail 
laid down by its father? That is pos- 
sible, for one has only to read Helen 
Keller’s books in order to realize how 
much we take for granted the senses 
of smell and touch, and what new 
worlds are opened to us when these 
senses are really developed. 

Still more interesting is the fact that 
Monarchs (in their own way) have 
achieved security, peace, and happiness. 
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By attaching their 
eggs to the undersides 
of leaves of milkweed 
plants — unwanted by 
other insects or man 
—they achieved, for 
their offspring, secu- 
rity or freedom from 
want. The acrid juice 
from this plant (so 
distasteful to birds and 
other would-be preda- 
tors) permeates the 
caterpillars' hodies, 
rendering inedible im- 
munity to both cater- 
pillars and butterflies. 
This automatically 
brings peace, or cessa- 
tion of war, for with 
no enemies, it is a fact 
that most Monarchs 
die of old age—approximately one year, 
which, incidentally, is an unusually 
long life span for butterflies. As for 
happiness—with honeymoon parks in 
California, Florida, the West Indies, 
and Central and South America, why 
shouldn't they be happy? 

Ants, like men, are meat eaters, 
vegetarians, and lovers of sweets. They 
harvest crops and weave, they milk 
cows (aphids), raise mushrooms, wage 
chemical warfare, and are waited upon, 
hand and foot, by slaves. Ants have 
human weaknesses and yet . .. among 
the thousands of species, there are no 
solitary ants! Men have their outlaws; 
elephants have their rogues; and deer, 
their stags. But ants, in this respect 
at least, have eclipsed us. 


Baffling Achievements 


Fireflies manufactured heatless light 
thousands of years ago. It is turned on 
and off at will and used by them for the 
purpose of bringing together the op- 
posite sexes. Although there are many 
species of fireflies, each using different- 
ly timed flashes, the female responds 
only to a male of her own species— 


which is certainly more than can be 
said of man! 

Heatless light is one of Nature's 
hints. Think of its advantages! And 
yet, all that we have so far been able 
to discover are the ingredients used: 
oxygen, luciferin, and luciferase. With 
all of our vaunted scientific knowledge 
we are unable to duplicate it. 

Termites manufacture their own 
weapons, and until the age of man, 
they were securely protected from all 
enemies. 

Have you ever stood upon a high 
mountain peak and watched little wing- 
less Aeronautic, or flying spiders float- 
ing by? Long before man even thought 
of flying, these tiny insects—some no 
larger than the head of a pin—were 
soaring (upon wings of their own fash- 
ioning) upon wings of gossamer, to 
heights of three miles and circling our 
globe! 

Some time ago Life Magazine pub- 
lished the following speed comparisons: 
man—20 mph; sailfish—50 mph; chee- 
tah—70 mph; peregrine falcon and In- 
dian swift—i100 mph. 

Man, it seems, can only outrun the 
slow moving creatures. Practically ev- 
ery creature upon the face of the earth 
excels him in one or more ways. In- 
deed, except for superior reasoning 
powers, man generally suffers by con- 
trast. 

Had man never made his appearance 
upon earth, animals would have man- 
aged ta carry on. Beavers would still 
be erecting dams in places considered 
as 100 hazardous by human engineers. 
Bats would have continued to use radar. 
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MEMBERS' SERVICE DESK 


Letters to the Members’ Service Desk, announced in the November, 1956, Rosicrucian 
Digest, will not be acknowledged individually. General questions regarding this service 
will be acknowledged through the pages of this magazine. 


Please note: Under Employment, only HELP WANTED notices wil appear. No 
WORK WANTED column will be included. 


Honeybees, ants, and termites would 
have gone right along creating either 
sex, as desired. Hummingbirds would 
still perform unezcelled aerial court- 
ship [Ni Deep sea fish would have 
had their electric lights. Spiders would 
have learned to fly. Monarch butter- 
flies would have created heaven on 
earth. 

Man stands at the summit of the 
animal world. He has superior reason- 
ing powers. When these are used to 
observe, rather than to exterminate, he 
is often rewarded by seeing unusual 
demonstrations. 

One sunshiny day, in Florida, a 
white crane speared a large bream 
(fish) from the waters of a lake in 
which it was fishing. The crane then 
carried the bream forty feet up the 
bank and away from the water in order 
to swallow it. Cranes dispose of their 
food in one manner—and one manner 
only—that is, by upending each catch 
and, head downward, swallowing it 
whole. After several ludicrous, but un- 
successful attempts to make a meal of 
jts oversize catch, the crane finally 
dropped it and stalked off. At a dis- 
tance of perhaps twenty yards the 
crane stopped, sae back over its 
shoulder at the fish, about-faced, re- 
turned to the bream and sharply pecked 
it! The bream obligingly turned a flip- 
flop; whereupon — having ascertained 
that it still lived, the crane picked it 
up in its bill, carried it forty feet back 
and down to the lake, dropped it into 
the water, then nudged it out to deeper 
water—and freedom! 

Instinct—or what? What do you 
think? 


V 
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TAKE THIS VISUAL JOURNEY 


Special colored 35-mm. slides taken of the exhibits in the Rosicrucian Egyptian, 
Oriental Museum are an extremely valuable addition to your slide collection. They 
Picture an accumulation of civilization's tools, structures, and modes of living as man 
climbed upward. 

The colored slides of Rosicrucian Park will he of special interest to your friends, or 
to yourself if you have never visited San Jose before. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ORDERING 


These colored slides of Rosicrucian Park and its facilities need only standard 35-mm. 
projection apparatus for full benefit of viewing. They are the same slides which are 
currently being distributed ta schools and cluhs throughout Western United States. 
Only a small supply is on hand, but we will order from our negatives of these rare sub- 
jects any one or more of the sets listed helow. Reproduction and mailing in smal] quan- 
tities is necessarily expensive, hut our object is to make the slides available for those 
who can make use of them. (If we must order, expect a delay of up to 45 days in U.S. 
and Canada—90 days elsewhere.) 


Set 1. ANCIENT EGYPT Se? 3. ANCIENT ASSYRIAN-BABYLONIAN 
View of museum exterior Black Obelisk of Shalm: r III 

Red granite statue of Horus Rare decree by Nebuchadnezzar 

Toys and games Ishtar Gate 

Bronze implementa Bas-Relief—Asayrian horseman 

‘Writing materials Royal seals 

Coametic accessories Rare stone head 

Jewelry Cuneiform tablets 

Bust statue af Nefertiti Tower of Babel 


Set 2. ANCIENT EGYPT Set 4. ROSICRUCIAN PARK 
Great Pyramid exterior Pylona at entrance 
Stone statue of priest Supreme Temple exterior 
Replica of a Memphis temple Planetarium exterior 
Replica of a eack tomb Egyptian Museum exterior 
Ancient method of embalming Administration buildings 
Canopic jars Library 
Funersty model (brewers) Rose-Croix University building 
Funerary mode! (aun bark) Amenhotep Shrine 


Price per set, only $3.25 (£1/3/9 sterling) postpaid. If you awn a 35-mm. projector 
or have one available, you will want to own all of the above sets. Special price for all 
4 sets only $12.00 (£4/7/3 sterling) postpaid. Order by Set Number, from ROSICRU- 
CIAN SUPPLY BUREAU, ROSICRUCIAN PARK, SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA. 


CIVILIZATION: SHALL WE LIFT IT HIGHER? 


Civilization is the product of man’s creative mind. From the elements of the earth, 
man has shaped it. As man hes given unto civilization, so will it give unto him. It will 
advance only to the degree that man is its master. Whenever civilization enslaves the 
human mind that gave it existence, then it will crash, and beneath its weight humanity 
will be crushed. In the present it is the duty of every man and every woman to exert, 
at all times, the power of their minds, to lift civilization higher so that the advantages 
it affords may be theirs. We ask every Rosicrucian to please write for Rosicrucian 
literature to distribute among friends, or place informative leaflets where people may 
find them. 

It is a Rosicrucian duty to cultivate human intelligence so that this intelligence may 
elevate civilization. Write now, to the address below, for the free package of attractive, 
assorted literature (also ask for the booklet, Things You Can Do To Help). 


ROSICRUCIAN EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 
Rostcaucian Park 
San Jose, Catirosnia, U. S. A. 
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ATMOS, THE NONSTOP CLOCK 
To design a machine which. once set in motion, would go on forever has been the abject of scientific search 
lor centuries. Now here is a miracle of fine clock-making—a clock which derives its energy from the daily 
changes in atmospheric temperature. Ii does not require electricity nor the human hand to keep it running. A 


variation of 2° of temperature will keep it going for 48 hours. So Jong as the earth is warmed by the sun and 
cooled in the evening, the clock will keep going. This thing of crystal beauty which moves silently and mys- 


teriously is called Atmos. 


The Master Jesus 


Wood-mounted replica of famous painting 


A beautiful replica of the large oil painting of the Master * Natural color 
Jesus which hangs in the initiation chamber of the Rosicrucian 
Supreme Temple is now mounted on a distinctively-grained, 
5/16' redwood base. A new, natural color photograph has 
been used which registers the beautiful expression and mystic grained, 5/16 redwood base 
character of the Great Master. 


* Mounted on beautifully 


Coated and sealed against dust and moisture, the photo * Coated and sealed against 
comes ready for hanging does not need to be framed! This . 
will make an inspiring and beautiful picture for your home dust and moisture 
or sanctum- Over-all size: 7° x 9". 

POSTPAID, only $2.20 (16/- sterling). Order from * Ready for hanging— 


ROSICRUCIAN SUPPLY BUREAU NO FRAME NECESSARY 


SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA * Full size-7 x9 


- 


laws. 
nationally known as "AMORC" 


not sell its teachings, 


8, P. C., in care of 


Supreme Executive for 


structive Cosmic forces for the attainment af health, happiness, and peace. 
(an nbbreviation), und the AMORC 
lands constitutes the only form of Rosicrucian activities united in one body. The AMORC daes 
It gives them freely to affiliated members together with many other benefits. 
For complete information about the benefits and advantages of Rosicrucian association write a 
letter to the address below, and ask for the tree book The Mastery of Lite, 


THE PURPOSE OF 
THE ROSICRUCIAN ORDER 


Tbe Rosicrucian Order, existing in all civilized lands, !s a nonsectarian fraterna] body of men 
and women devoted to the investigation, study. and practical application of natural and spiritual 
The purpose of the organization is to enable al] to live in harmony with the creative, con- 


The Order is Inter- 
in America and all other 


Address Scribe 


AMORC TEMPLE * Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, California, U.S.A, * (Cable Address: 'AMOMCO") 


the International Jurisdiction of North, Central, nnd South America, British 


Commonwealth and Empire, France, Switzerland, Sweden, nnd Africa: Ralph M. Lewis, F.R.O.—Imperator 


DIRECTORY 


LODGES, CHAPTERS, nnd PEONAOI throughout the WORLD 


The following are chartered Rosicrucian Lodges, Chapters, and Pronaoi In various nations of the world. 
The "American Directory" for Lodges, Chapters, and Pronaoi in the United States will appear in the 


next issue of the Rosicrucian Digest. 


ARGENTINA 
Buenos Aires: Buenos Aires Chapter, Calle Char- 
lone 76, Atilio Landioni, Master, Calle Galicia 
2112. 


AUSTRALIA 
Adeluide: Adelaide Chapter, Builders & Contrac- 
tors Asan., Weymouth St. Peter Bowden, 
Master, 5b Austral Terrace, Malvern. 
Brisbane: Brisbane Chapter, Holy Trinity Chureh 
Hall, Wickham St.. The Valley. Morris Phelps, 
Master, Leitrim Lodge, Glenora St.. Wynnum E.2. 
Melbourne: Harmony Chapter, 31 Victoria St. 
Herbert Thomas Robinson, Master, 18 Parker St.. 
Pascoe Vale, Victoria, Aus. 
Newcastle: Newcastle Pronaos. Mrs. A. Tickle, 
Master, 3 Hubbard St., Islington. 
Perth: Lemuria Pronaos. Frederick James Duf- 
field, Master, 61 Great Eastern Hwy. Rivarvale, 
W. Aus. 
Sydney: Sydney Chapter, 1.0.0.F. Hall, Box 202. 
Haymarket. A. W. Taylor, Master, 81 Yarranabbe 
Rd.. Darling Point. 

BEAZIL 
Grand Lodge of Brazil: Proca Maud, 7—7° andar 
—Sala 701, Rio de Janeiro. Mailing address: 
Caixa Postal 4914, Rio de Janeiro. 
Belem: Belém Pronags. Raymundo Avertano 
Rocha, Master, Caixa Postal 497. 
Rio de Jnneiro:* Rin de Janeiro Lodge, Rua 
Goncalves Crespo 48. Silvina R. Diederichs, Mas- 
ter, Rua Prefeito Joao Felipe 681, Santa Teresa. 
São Paulo: Sao Paulo Chapter, Rua Santo Andre 


144, Hal] 806. Julio Moledo., Master, 10 Av. 
Baraldi, Sao Gaetano Do Sul. 

BRITISH GUIANA 
Georgetown: Georgetown Pronaos. Karl C, Mar- 


celle, Master, 60 Robb St., Lacytown, 


BRITINH WEST AFRICA 
Calabar, Nigeria: Calabar Pronaos. O. E. Inyang, 
Master, Box 322, 
Maduna, Nigeria: Kaduna Pronaos. H, I. Thomp- 
son, Master, % omens Corr 
Port Harcourt, Nigeria: Port Harcourt Pronaos. 
M. K. Johnson, Master, Box 5. 
Yaba, Nigeria: Yaba Chapter, The Ladi Lak In- 
stitute, 63 Akiwunmi St, I, O. Aina, Master, Box 
60 Ebute Metta, via Lagos, Nigeria, 


BRITISH WEST INDTES 

Bridgetown, Barbados: Barbados Chapter, An- 
cient Order of Foresters Bldg., 112 Roebuck St. 
Rudolph Brathwaite, Master, Progressive Lane 
Bank Hall, St. Michael, Barb. 

Kingston, Jamaica: Saint Christopher Chapter, 
Forresters Hall, 21 North St. R. B. McNeil, 
Master, ^; National Life, 43 Part Royal St, 
Part-of-Spain, Trinidad: Port-of-Spain Pronaos, 
67 Charlotte St. G. A. Providence, Master, 

St. George's, Grenndn: St. George's Pronnos. 
Cyril G. Augier, Master, % Cable & Wireless, Ltd. 


CANADA 
Calgary, Alta.: Calgary Chapter. 421 12th St., 
N.W. Jchn C. Blazina, Master, 7627 26th St., S.E. 


Edmonton, Alta.: Fort Edmonton Chapter, 10169 
10ard St. Svend Mortensen, Master, 10549 Whyte 
Ave. 


Tha International and American directories alternate monthly. 


Hamilton, Ont.: Hamilton Chapter, 194 Main St. 
Paul Lipinski, Master, 29 Bellview Cres, Bur- 
lington, Ont. 

London, Ont.: Landon Pronaos. Victor Vickers, 
Master, 64 Linwood St, 
Montreal, ue.: Mount Royal 
Hall, Westmount. Edward A. 
ter, 3177 Montclair Ave. 
Ottawa, Ont.: Ottawa Pronaos. 
Master, 426 Tillbury Ave., Apt. 4. 
Regina, Sask.: Regina FPronaos. 
Master, 4720 4th Ave. 

Taranta, Ont.:* Toronto Lodge, 2249 Yonge St. 
Peter Maydan, Master, 11 Somerville Ave., Mt. 
Dennis. 

Trenton, Ont.: Belleville Pronaos, Box 498. 
Wilkie Orr, Master. 
Vancouver, B.C.:* Vancouver Lodge, 805 W. 23rd 
Ave. Mrs. Thomas R. Simpson, Master, 2125 
Marine Dr.. New Wesiminster, B.C. 
Victoria, B.C.: Victoria Pronaos. 
Master, 1724 Coronation Ave. 


Chapter, Victoria 
Livingstone, Mas- 


D. A. Shearer, 


Larry Glover, 


F. Newman, 


Windsor, Ont.: Windsor Chapter, 808 Marion 
Ave. C. M. Fry, Master, 36 Isabelle Pl, River- 
side, Ont. 

Winnipeg, Man.: Charles Dana Dean Chapter, 


Royal Templar Hall, 380 Young St. Leslie Frog- 
Eatt, Master, 275 Burrin Ave., W. Kildonan, Man. 
CEYLON 
Colombo: Colombo Pronnos, Stephen House, Kel- 
aniya, Ceylon. Wilton Gunasekera, Master. 
CHILE 
Santiago :" Tell-El-Amarna Lodge, Calle Purisima 
236, San Diego 224-G, Eugenia de Tasville, Mas- 
ter. Emiliano Figueroa 870. 
Viña del Mar: Vina del Mar Pronaos, Felix Hodl 
Korsice, Master, Casilla 1074, Valparaiso, Chile. 


COLOMBIA 
Barranquilla : 
"Emilani'-Jesus-Libano. 
ter, Calle 87 No, 46-219, 

CURA 
Camagiicy: Camagüey Chapter, Independencia y 
um Lamar. P. Stoyanoff, Master, Jesus Maria 
163. 

Cardenas: Cardenas Pronaos. Ma. del Pino Me- 
dina, Master, San Juan de Dios 625. 

Ciego de Avila: Menfis Chapter, Academla Sam- 
pedro-Rodriguez, Candido Lopez Medina, Master, 
Apartado 2849. 

Cienfuegos: Cienfuegos Chapter, Gacel 70. Clara 
Rumbaut Delgado, Master, Union 40 
Guantanamo: José Marti Chapter, Orden Cabal- 
leros de Ja Luz, Calle Prado 457. Oscar Cruz, 
Jr., Master, Apartado 139. 

Havana:* Logia "Lago Moeris," Masonic Temple, 
Santa Emilia 416, altos Santos Suarez. Carlos 
Garcia, Master, Melones 257, Pasaje Garcia, A, 
Luyan 
Holguin: Oriente Chapter, Logia Teosofica ''José 
J. Marti," Rastro entre Frexes y Martí. A. Ochoa, 
Master, Miro 56. 

Matanzas: Matanzas Chapter, Gen. Betancourt 27. 
Humberto Casas. Master, Imprenta "Casa y Mer- 
cado," Independencia, Mat. 


Barranquilla Chapter, Edificta 
M. Aparicio, Mas- 


(Directory Continued an Next Page) 


Moran: Morón Pronaos. Luls Bravo Hernandez, 
Master. Calle Luz Caballero 38. 

Santa Clara: Santa Clara Pronaos. 
Lopez Rios, Master, Roscano 516 Sur. 
Santiago: Heliopolis Chapter, “Logia Fraternidad 
No. 1." Calle Desiderio Fajarda, Ines Martinez 
de Remedios, Master, Ave. Mariana Grajales 47. 


DENMARK AND NORWAY 
Copenhagen:* The AMORC Grand Lodge of Den- 
mark and Norway. Arthur Sundstrup, Grand 
Master, Vester Voldgade 104. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Ciudad Trnjillo: Santo Domingo Chapter, Edificio 
Capello, Apartado 401. Ramon A, Frias, Master, 
C. Arzobispo Merino 38 

EGYPT 


Alexandria: Alexandria Pronaos. 
Master, 47 Blvd. Saad Zaghloul. 


Florentino 


Mario Saphir, 


Cairo: Cheops Chapter. Wilson Boulos, Master, 
5 Garstin St., Zamalek. 
ENGLAND 


The AMORC Grand Lodge of Great Britain. 

Raymund Andrea, Grand Master, 34 Bayswater 

Ave.. Westbury Park, Bristol 6. 

Higiene Birmiuogham Chapter, Imperial Ho- 
W. . Head, Master, "Crescent," Abbey 

CRM Warley. 

Brighton: Brighton  Pronans. Charles Lalng, 

Master, 9 Goldstone Lane, Hove, Sussex, Eng. 

Ipswich: Ipswich Pronans. Donald G. Barker, 

Master, Grafton Hotel, 73 Henley Rd. 

Leeds: Joseph Priestley Chapter, Theosophical 

Library, 12 Queen Sq. Borne Fisher, Master, 23 

Hookstone Chase, Harrogate, Eng. 


Liverpool: Pythagoras Chapter. Stork Hotel, 
Queen Sq. Frederic R. R. Coulter, Master, 38 
Richmond Terrace, Anfield. 


Landon: Francis Bacon Chapter, Institute of 
Journalists, 2-4 Tudor St. Mrs, R. D. Solman, 
Master, 56 West Hill Rd., Wandsworth S.W. 18. 
Rosicrucian Administrative Office, 25 Garrick St., 
London W.C. 2. Open Monday through Friday, 
9:00 a,m. to 4:00 p.m. John H. La Buschagne, 
Regional Secretary. 

MEEBO: John Dalton Chapter, St. Michaels, 
Sputh Rå., Didsbury. E. Gaddum, Master, 
Sundal, Portland Rd.. Bowdon, Eng. 
Nottingham: Byron Chapter, Unitarian Church, 


High Pavement. Mrs. C. B. Drake, Master, 11 
Durham Cres. Cantrell Rd., Bulweii, Eng. 
FRANCE 


Grand Lodge of France, 56 Rue Gambetta, Vil- 
leneuve-Saint-Georges (Seine-et-Oise). 
Paris: Jeanne Guesdon Chapter, 71 bis Rue de la 


Condamine, Paris XVII. First and third Satur- 
days, 8:15 p.m. (For details address Grand 
Lodge of France.) 

GERMANY 
AMORC, (17b) Ueberlingen am Bodensee, Gold- 


bacher Strasse 47, West Germany, 


GUATEMALA 
Guatemala: Zama Chapter, Logia Masonica, 6 
Are: A, 4-51. Francisco Velarde R., Master, 3 C. 
4-06. 

HAITI 


Port-au-Prince:* Martinez de Pasqually Lodge. 
Maison Monnin et Bauduy, Grand Rue. Marcellus 
Paul, Master, B.P. 941, 
HOLLAND 
Den Haag:* (The Hague) De Rozekruisers Orge, 
Groot-Loge der Nederlanden. Ii . Verkerk 
Pistorius. Acting Grand Master, Postbus 2016. 
HONDURAS 
San Pedro Sula: 
tado Postal 572. 
INDIA 
Bombay: Bombay Pronaos. Fali J. Shroff, Mas- 
ter, Taj Bldg., 30-B Gowalia Tank Rd. 
INDONESIA 
Djakarta: Grand Lodge of AMORC. Tjia Von 
Tjan, Grand Masier, Menteng Raya 24 
ITALY 
Rome: Grand Lodge of AMORC. Giuseppe Cas- 
sare, Jr., Grand Master, Via Sistina 4. 
MEXICO 
Ciudad Juarez, 
Fuentes M., Master, 


San Pedro Sula Chapter, Apar- 
Ildefonso Orellana, Master. 


Chih.; Juarez Pronaos. Mario 
Calle Anahuac Nte. 257. 


Mexico, D. F.:* Quetzalcoatl! Lodge, Calle de 

Meri 105. Graciela R. Maldonado, Master, San 

Carlos 35, Villa Obregon 20. 
Monterrey, N. L.: Monterrey Chapter, Felix U. 
Gomez Nte. 333. A. Sanchez P., Master, Padre 
Mier Pte. . 
Tampico, Tamps.: Tampico Pronaos. 
Master, Aurora 118 Sur. 

NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES 
Curacao: Curacao Chapter. Lauriston M. Barnett, 
Master, Cas Coraweg 113. 
St. Nicolaas, Aruba: Aruba Chapter, 320 Bernard 
St. Box 251. George E. Sandiford, Master, San 
Nicholas, V. N. 53. 

NEW ZEALAND 
Auckland: Auckland Chapter, 156 Grafton Rà. 
John O. Anderson, Master 2-A Guntley Ave, 
Khyber Pass, Auckland C. 3. 
Christchurch: Christchurch ERES A. Leo Leg- 
horn, Master, 173 Geraldine St., St. Albans N. 1. 
Hastings: Hastings Pronaos. Ralph T. Morse, 
Master. St. Andrews Rd.. Havelock North, N. Z. 
Wellington: Wellington Chapter, 54-56 Cuba St. 
Lionel Bent, Master, 21-A The Parade, Paeka- 
kariki. N. Z. 

NICARAGUA 
Managua: Managua Pronaos. J. M. Robleto G., 
Master, 4 Ave. S.O. 533, E. 1 Callejon S.O. y 5 
Calle. 

NORTHERN IRELAND 
Reltast: Belfast Pronaos. N. I. Brown, Master, 
46 Glentoran St. 


E 


L. Garcia, 


TANAMA 
Colon: Colón Pronaos, Frank M. Best, Master, 
Box 1049. 
Panama: Panama Chapter, Lngla Masonica de 
Panama. Alfredo G, de Paredes, Muster, Calle 
14, 8-35. 

PERU 
Lima: AMORC Chapter, Zaragoza 483, Pueblo 


Libre, Urbanizacion San Bernardo, Lima, 

de Moser, Master, Casilla 1981, Miraflores. 
PUERTO RICO 

Arecibo: Arecibo Pronaos. Francisco S. de Jesus, 

Master, Box 455. 


Anna 


Ponce: Ponce Chapter, 65 Hnstos Ave. Luis 
Justiniano, Master, Apartado 202. 
San Juan: Luz de AMORC Chapter, Ponce de 


Leon Ave. 1658. EBay 24, Santurce. Miguel Angel 
M. Segui, Master, C, Ingeniero Juan A. Davila 
852, Barriada Eleanor Roosevelt, Halo Rey, P.R. 

SCOTLAND 
Glasgow: Saint Andrew Chapter, Toe H, Bu- 
chanan St. A. R. Nicol, Master. 57 Kingshurst 
Ave., Kinga Park. 

SOUTH AFRICA 
Capa Town: Good Hope Chapter, Oddfellnws 
Hall, 86 Plein ae Robert Laurence Emmett, 
Master, Box 887 
Durban: ues “Pronaos. M. G. Smith, Master, 
52 Cherry Ave., Overport. 

Johannesburg: Southern Cross Chapter, Rond 
"Women's Club, Jeppe & Joubert Sis, P.O. Box 
2417, T. E Truter, Master, Box 184, Vereeniging, 
Trans., S. 

Pretoria: ‘Pretoria Pronaos. H. A. Stelling, Mas- 
ter, Box 1344. 

SWEDEN 
Skelderviken:* Grand Lodge of Sweden. Alb. 
Roimer, Grand Master, Box 3N, 

Stockholm: Achnaton Chapter. A. Schumburg, 
Deputy Grand Master, Eriksbergsgatan 20. 
SWITZERLAND 


Zurich: Zurich Pronaos. Willy Staepel, Master, 
Seestrasse 426, 

URUGUAY 
Montevideo: Titurel Chapter, Ave. 


Milan 2638. 
Alejo Genoves, Master, Estanislao Vega 3284. 
VENEZUELA 
Barquisimeto:* Barquisimeto Lodge, Ave. 20 
No. 481, Apartado 64. Joaquin Ortiz, Master, Calle 
25 No. 28. 
Caracas:* Alden Lodge, Calle Norte 11. Miguel 
A. P. Gausserand. Master. Calle Real 14, El Valle. 
Maracaibo: Cenit Chapter, Calle Bel!nso 9-B, 27, 
Ernestina M. de Ortis, Master, Ave. Sucre 59, 
Apartado 95. 
San Cristohal: San Cristóbal Pronaos. Eduardo 
Rangel Master, Apartado 43. 


(* Ini 


ns are performed.) 


Latin-American Division 
Armando Font De La Jara, F. R. C., Deputy Grand Master 
Direct Sa regarding this division to the Latin-American Division, Rosicruclan Park, San Jose, 


California, U. S 
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World Underground... 


, pttlantis...aud?.. 


Lemania.. 
THESE UTOPIAS - lands of mys- 


terious ullillment —are supposedly ol the 
dim past. 

What about now? Is there prool ol any 
such inner retreat today—and where does il 
exist / 

Archaeological discoveries and legends in 
slone relale slrange tales. T hey hint that. in 
great calastrophes ol the past, men relreated 
lo create a world ol their own—in the hidden 
recesses ol the earth! 


What seems to be a fantasy of yeslerday 
often has become the lact ol tomorrow. The 
legend ol Troy was proved. The age-old 
tale of the chambers ol the Great Pyramid 
was eventually revealed as a reality. 


There arc legends of greal subsurface 
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cities on the North American continent, 
Why and hy whom were they occupied? 


Were men once driven underground by 
the perversily ol a lost civilization—or by a 


quirk ol nature? Jk so, will history repeat 
itself? 
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Write for this free dynamic exposé of “World 
Unde "rground, This scientific presentation of 
proofs for certain legends reveals the past of lost 
peoples. Subscribe (or re-suhse ribe) to the maga 
zine, iit Rosicrucian Digest, lor six months al 
ihe usual rate al only $1.75, and ask lor your free 
discourse, Send your remiltance and request 
today to the address below. 
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The following are but a few of the many books of the 
Rosicrucian Library which are fascinating and instructive 
to every reader. For a complete list and description of 
all the books, write for FREE CATALOG. Send orders 
and requests to address below. 


SYMBOLIC PROPHECY OF THE GREAT PYRAMID 
By H. Spencer Lewis, Ph. D. 
The warld's greatest mystery! Who built the Great Pyramid. 
why it was huilt and the meaning of its code of measurements 
and its hidden prophecies are all revealed in this interesting 
book. Illustrated. Price, postpaid, $2.75 (19/9 sterling). 


LEMURIA—-The Lost Continent of the Pacific 

By W. S. Cervé 
Bencath the rolling restless seas lie the mysteries of forgotten 
civilizations. Where the mighty Pacific now rolls in a majestic 
sweep, there was once a vast continent. The land was known 
as Lemuria, and its people as Lemurians. lf you are a lover 
of mystery. of the unknown, this book will fascinate you. 
Postpaid. $2.75 (19/9 sterling). 


SELF MASTERY AND FATE WITH THE CYCLES OF LIFE 

BYTES Eencon enis BA 

The plan of your life. This book reveals how we may take ad- 

vantage of certain periods for success. happiness, health. and 

prosperity. It points out thase periods which are favorable or 

unfavorable for certain activities, Fully illustrated with charts 
and diagrams. Price, postpaid. $2.85 (£1/—/6 sterling). 


WHAT TO EAT—AND W | 
By Stanley K. Clark, M. D., C. M, F. R.C. 
Are you overweight. allergic. or suffering fram indi- 
ri P stion? Do you wish to keep in perfectly normal 
8: ^ health? Dr. Clark. a noted specialist on stamach dis- 
i orders, gives the effects of mind on digestion, Indexed; 
food charts; sample menus. Postpaid, $2.20 (15/9 

sterling). 
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